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MAN IN A GLASS CASE 


She Tried to Escape from the Zoo 


HYDEPARKSHEPHERD 



Miss Mabel Marabou, the stork at the London Zoo, has lately made an attempt to escape 
. from her cage. See page two ‘ . ’ 


WHAT WILL BECOME OF GERMANY? 


QUEER EXPERIENCE OF 
A PROFESSOR 

New Knowledge for Flying Men 
and Gassed Men 
THE DISCOVERER WHO WAS 
DRIVEN FROM THE LAND 

A blessing on Joseph Priestley, who 
died an unhappy refugee in 1804 ; and 
praise'and thanks to Joseph Barcroft, 

’ the professor who is working wonders 
- now at Cambridge with the gas the 
refugee discovered. ■ ' , 

Priestley was a preacher and teacher 
-by calling, a daring and original scientific 
investigator by instinct, a fearless ex- 
ponent of human liberty by practice. 

' His second gift led him to the discovery 
of.oxygen ; his. third caused.--him to.be 
.hounded from his. native land, his house 
and library burned,*' himself driven to 
fdic alone in America,* ; 1 '■ ■ 

The knowledge of oxygen was his 
paramount gift to the world, 'though'his 
researches in the chemistry of, gases 
were altogether revolutionary.. Oxygen, 
elusive and long sought, is everywhere ; 
it forms a fifth of all 'our atmosphere ; 
in combination with hydrogen'it forms : 
eight-ninths "of a IF tlie ‘waters, of the 
earth ; it exists in plants and insects ; 
it is a vital part of the human body. 

Gas That Saves Life 

Freed from other elements, it has long 
been known to aid combustion and to 
maintain ‘ life. Animals which would 
die in ordinary air live long when shut 
.up in glass vessels and given oxygen to 
breathe; and human beings.have been 
-kept alive, when desperately ill, by 
breathing the precious gas. 

; Now Professor Barcroft has taken the 
’place'of the animals in the vessel. He 
lias been shutting himself up in a glass 
chamber, to which oxygen, forming about 
one-lialf of the air, could be admitted. 

* There he stayed for six days and 
nights, pedalling the back wheel of a 
fixed bicycle, writing notes on his con¬ 
dition, eating, • sleeping, drinking. The 
air pressure was so manipulated as to 
represent what the airman breathes 
when 16,000 feet up,-and Air. Barcroft 
has been able to ascertain how much 
added oxygen the flying man must carry 
to make life safe at such a height. 

Hope for Broken Men 

But that is not the; only thing he has 
achieved. By the aid of oxygen 
breathed in one of these glass chambers, 
gassed soldiers can be cured of tlieir 
frightful injuries. The victim lives for 
16 out of 24 hours for five days'in the 
chamber, breathing air which is from 
40 to 50 per cent, oxygen, and the 
result is that he becomes cured. Thou¬ 
sands of soldiers, marred by -tlie villainy 
of the German gas, have been chronic 
invalids, but they can all now be cured. 

And so wc do well to honour Joseph 
Priestley, the discoverer of oxygen, the 
man who was driven from our land. 


TAARK and uncertain has been the 
^ future of the German people since 
the Armistice, but one thing lias been 
always true and obvious: it was 
certain that at some time or other a 
little gang of Junkers would try the 
old game once more. 

Militarism is like the obstinate French 
Bourbons, who learned nothing and 
forgot nothing, and there are still a few 
mad people in the world, more in 
Germany Ilian anywhere else, who 
think that war is a great and splendid 
' thing, at which you sometimes win 
and sometimes lose, but which is worth 
the cost in any case. _ *• - 

As this paper goes to press * the 
ultimate turn of events in Germany* is 
still uncertain, but it is clear that the 
final settling-down of the German 
people is not'yet. The overthrow c of 
the Government set up after the war, 
and’ the attempt to force a new Govern^ 
ment and a new President, both re¬ 
presenting the military; party/ was 
serious enough in its character to cause 
profound misgivings throughout Europe, 
and, though there is reason to believe 


that- the main mass of the German people 
were not behind it, the effects of the dis¬ 
turbance have been very‘deep and wide. 

Many changes may have taken place 
before these words are read, for in 
these difficult times the Children's News¬ 
paper -must go to press early, but all 
the 'first signs of the revolution confirm 
the hope I that there will be no attempt 
to bring baek a monarchy lo Germany, 
and ‘ especially the bloodstained mon¬ 
archy of the Hohenzollerns. That can 
never be, and so long as the chaos in 
Germany means no more than changes 
of government for internal reasons it 
will be possible, to* confine the disturb¬ 
ance within' German borders. 

The fact that the great Socialist party 
of Germany appears determined not to 
tolerate the return of the monarchy is 
full of hope that eventually the nation 
may resume its ordered life, and .return 
by a steady path to the ranks of law- 
abiding nations. . That the militarists 
themselves were doubtful of ultimate 
success was proved by their early desire 
to compromise with the old Government, 
against which they had conspired. 


WHY DONALD BRINGS 
HIS SHEEP TO TOWN 

From the Aberdeen Hills to the 
Great City 

A LITTLE LESSON FOR M.P/S 

A good deal of interest Jias been 
created* by a very simple question asked 
by a Member of Parliament. The M.P. 
had seen a flock.of sheep in London, had 
been told that they had come all the way 
from Aberdeen to graze in Hyde Park, 
and wanted to know the reason why. 

The reason why is given us by the canny 
Scottish shepherd who has brought them 
on this .journey. He has come down 
here with his flock for ten years past, and 
lie‘likes "it “ fine/ There is no great 
mystery in their coming, for the sheep 
are brought here, he says, " to eat the 
grass and to provide Londoners with 
mutton.” That is a very good reason, 
ond a fine little natural history lesspn for 
the House of Commons. / 4 

: Why They Come . : 

What It all means is that there is not 
much grazing up Aberdeen way, and 
there 4s fine fresh grass in Hyde k Park ; 
and as the slieep have to come down 
south some time they may as well come 
and do their fattening here instead of 
there. Once in Hyde Park they help 
to keep down the rates of London by 
doing the work a man and a mowing 
machine would do, and in the end they 
feed the hungry millions of the capital. 

The good shepherd, George Donald, is 
really a friend of London, and he loves 
to leave the lbne hillsides round Aber¬ 
deen and .bring his sheep .to graze off 
Piccadilly. He brings his dog with him, 
as intelligent a dog as is anywhere to be 
found. When the shepherd blows his 
whistle the dog springs up and runs to 
round up the flock, and in a minute 
or two 600 sheep are huddled together 
in a corner of Hyde Park. Two more 
blasts on the whistle and the dog is at 
his master's feet again. 

Moving Round 

Both the dog and his master like 
coming to.town. . When the sheep have 
nibbled the grass in Hyde Park they 
move off to Hampstead Heath or Clap- 
ham. Common, and as tlie grass grows 
again- .they move round, paying their 
rent to the authorities concerned. “ Me 
and tlie sheep enjoy the change from 
the Scottish hills," George Donald says. 
" The weather is much milder, and there 
is no need for the sheep to climb hills to 
‘see if .there.is .grass on the other side. 
And here there are plenty of people, but 
on the Aberdeen hills there is not a soul." 

The old shepherd smiles at questions 
in Parliament, and wonders why nobody 
asks questions about the number of dogs 
that run about in London bothering 
innocent sheep. 

We send our compliments to George 
Donald, and hope he will bring his fleck 
to town for many years, giving the city 
a pleasant touch of country life. 
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LONELY TEACHER 
OF THE GLEN 

SCHOOL WITH SEVEN 
CHILDREN 

The Master Whom Robert 
Burns Knew 

LETTER FROM HIS SUCCESSOR 

We printed the other day a picture 
of a little school in Scotland that was 
said to have only two scholars, and was 
about to be closed. 

Now it seems that all. that was said 
about the school was wrong. The 
picture, taken five years ago, was sent 
. out recently to many newspapers, who 
published it as up-to-date, and the 
newspapers were deceived. The school 
has more than two scholars, and it is 
not being closed. 

We hear this from the schoolmaster 
himself, who likes the C.N., and writes 
to tell us all about his school. He 
would be quite warranted in being 
cross about the mistakes made con¬ 
cerning his school, but, instead of that, 
he writes us a very interesting letter, 
making us all the more sorry for having 
spread wrong information. 

Poet’s Desk in a School 

He says the two boys in the photo¬ 
graph were the only two boys able to 
reach the school one day when there 
was a severe snowstorm. 

He himself lives four miles from the 
school, and often has had to walk there 
along a track cut through snow a foot 
deep, Lind wreathed, in places, above 
his head. 

The school dates back to the middle 
of the eighteenth century, and in that 
century the teacher was Alexander 
Ross, a poet whom .Robert Burns 
described as “ one of the truest, though 
most down-pressed, of Nature’s sons 
of song/’ His poems gave vivid pic¬ 
tures of Scottish rural life, and his 
songs in the Scottish dialect are still 
sung in the. district and beyond it. 
Our friend the master of t today, Mr. 
Crowe, sits at the very desk that was 
used by this poet-teacher. 

Dwindling Scholars 

The population of the neighbourhood 
is dwindling through removal farther 
down the* glen. The school had 13 
scholars 21 years ago, but now has 
only seven; It is not to be closed. 

The great points about this school— 
which is at. Invermark, Glenesk, in 
Forfarshire—are the value that Scottish 
people put on education, and the cafe 
they take in securing good teachers. 

Here is a remote glen with seven 
children, but they must have as fair a 
chance as any other seven children 
anywhere else, and so the old school 
goes on under a master who is, we 
should say, as bright, cis energetic, and 
as capable, as any teacher in the towns 
for miles around him. 


THE PATRIOT 
Workman’s Gift to the State 

The people’s treasurer, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, has made* public a 
fine piece of patriotism. 

A Wigan workman who did not go forth 
to fight for his country in the war, but 
stayed at home and earned better wages 
as an engineer because of the war, so 
saving ^90 13s., which he lent to the 
country, has now given these savings 
to the nation. 

He will not have money made through 
the war. He will not prosper through 
that which cost his country nearly a 
mil lion lives. 

It is a splendid spirit, putting to 
shame all that great host of profiteers 
who fatten on the misfortunes of their 
country. If this workman’s spirit were 
general, there would be no dishonouring 
of our glorious land, and no cheating. 


SAVING THE LITTLE 
ONES 

C.N. FUND FOR VIENNA 

Over Thirty Thousand Shillings 
From Our Readers 

SCHOOL COLLECTIONS 

The Editor acknowledges with great 
appreciation the continued response 
to his appeal for the hungry children of 
Vienna. From all parts there is evi¬ 
dence that our people are stirred by the 
tragic condition of the fallen capital. 

We. much regret not to be able to 
acknowledge every contribution in these 
columns, but to do that it would be neces¬ 
sary to print four special pages of this 
paper, which, at the present high price of 
paper, would waste hundreds of pounds. 
The Editor believes his readers will 
agree that it is better to turn this money 
into food, and to send it out to helj) 
to teed the little ones. 

Every subscription so -far received has 
been acknowledged direct bv post, ex¬ 
cept a* few in which names or addresses 
have not been clearlymade out, and that 
large number which have come anony¬ 
mously. Will alT these readers please 
accept our thanks, and our assurance 
that their money is being rightly used ? 

The meed grows greater day by day for 
the next few months until The harvest 
comes, and every shilling sent towards 
our fund will help to keep a child alive. 
Nothing nobler on the earth can you do 
with a shilling now than to snatch from 
hunger and death some innocent child. 

It is jpleasant to see that so many 
schools and churches are taking collec¬ 
tions for our fund, and we gladly print 
a further list of them. 

The total numbeT of shillings received as we 
go to press is 33 , 195 . It Is enough to supply 
over 100,000 meals to hungry children. 

SCHOOL AND OTHER COLLECTIONS 

/ - Shillings 

London Orphanage School, Watford . .115 

New Age League, West Bromwich . .100 

Council Infants’ -School, S. Kelmersdale . S3 
Shermanbury Women’s Institute .... 76 

Crossbrook School, Kirby Lonsdale . . 64 

Girls of Balliol Council. SchL, Liverpool . 63 
Girls of Eversley School, Southport . . 60 

Mills Hill Council School, Chadderton . 60 

Ocean Road Council School . . ... 50 

Churchfield Girls’ School, Woodford . . 48 
Boarders at Edenfield, Lytham .... 45 

Temple School, Aylesbury.45 

Meddenham Council School, Taversham . 42 

Science Dept., Icknield St,-Birmingham . AO 
Bracoden Public School,‘Dubford. . . 40 

Girls of Standard VII. Singlegate School . 40 
Daventry Council School ...... 40 

Christ Street School, Leicester. ... 39 

Suffield Park School, Cromer . « . . . 35 

Old Road School, Chesterfield .... 35 

Grosvenor House School, Wokingham ... 30 
Manor House School, Driffield. . - . . 30 

Scouts’ Own S.S. Class, Port Talbot . . 28 ' 
Malton St. Sec. School, Hull . . . . . 26 
St John’s G of E. School, Wellington . 25 

Knowle Sunday School, near Dudley. . 25 

North Road Girls’ School, Spennymoor . 25 

Boys of Ethelburga St. School, Battersea 23 
Infants of Swallownest SchL, Sheffield . 23 
Bondsmain Chesterfield Council School . 22 

B. W. T. A., Waith-on-Deame .... 21 

Boys of Royal Hill School, Greenwich . 20 
Children of G"of E. School, Retford . . 20 
Children of Kingston Vale School, Putney 20 
Girls of Dudley Rd. SchL, Wolverhampton 20 
East Burnham School,-Slough * . . 20 

Stebbing Council School, Chelmsford . . 20 

Thorney C. of E. School, Newark ... 20 
Council School, St Martin’s-in-Meneage. 20 
Day brook Baptist Sunday School . . 20 

St Matthew’s Girls’ School, Middlesex . 20 

And many others still to be acknowledged 


Where To Send Your 
Shillings 

All subscriptions should be sent to 

C.N. Appeal, 

Save the Children Fund, 

26, Golden Square, 
Regent Street, London, W. 

Every subscription sent there will 
be acknowledged by post. 


INNER LIFE OF A PLANT 

How Knowledge Grows 

KINSHIP OF LIFE BETWEEN 
PLANTS AND MEN 

* The great Indian botanist. Sir Jagadis 
Bose, has been telling the Royal Society 
of Medicine all about his famous ex¬ 
periments with plants, and showing 
them the crescograph, the instrument 
he has invented for measuring the 
growth of plants, as described in the C.N. 

He declares that his . instrument 
records the twitching throbs of a 
plant when it receives a shock, the time 
it takes the plant to receive it, and the 
rate at which the impulse thrills through 
the connecting links of the plant. He 
can poison a plant to death and obtain 
a definite signal at the moment it dies. 

All this means, says Dr. Bose, that 
there. is complete unity in the life- 
processes of animals and plants ; and the 
similarity between them is so real that, 
on discovering certain happenings in 
plant life, lie has been aide to predict 
their occurrence in animal life. 

Thus new fields of inquiry are opened 
up in the realms of plants and men. 


WORKING AT 92 
Proud M.P. and His Mother 

Mr. Galbraith, a Labour Member of 
Parliament for Durham county, has 
been speaking about his mother in a way 
that will win for him the good-will of all 
who. believe in family love. 

His mother is 92, and'still works with 
her needle so steadily that she can earn 
6s. 9d. in her Irish .home in a week. 
And she has reared fifteen children in 
such a way that they now speak of her 
with gratitude and wonder. 

Mr. Galbraith himself went to the 
mine at three in the morning, and came 
home at noon, and then, after .a bath 
and dinner, went to school in the after¬ 
noon to learn again how to read, after he 
had forgotten it. Now he is a Member of 
Parliament, and not only proud of liis 
mother, but glad to talk of her, 

DANGER IN A KINEMA 
Carelessness with an Audience 

Heavy fines Lave been inflicted *on 
the Magnet .Kinema Theatre at Bristol 
for gross carelessness in a building 
packed with 900 children. Jt was 
greatly overcrowded,- and the exits were 
very difficult. 

Teachers, parents, and children should 
all refuse to patronise kinema theatres 
in which the audiences are too closely 
crowded together and the exits in¬ 
adequate. They are dangerous to life. 

penalty of Tying 

Fate of Famous Politician 

One of the chief figures' in German 
politics since the Armistice has been 
Herr Erzberger, who lately brought a 
libel action against a rival politician, and 
was awarded about a guinea damages. 
But it is expected that the result of the 
case will be to drive this man out of 
public life through his untruthfulness, 
which the judge severely condemned. 

FLYING IN A GLASS CASE 

It is stated that Major Schroeder, the 
American airman who lately fell from 
a height of nearly seven miles, re¬ 
covering when two miles from the earth* 
expects soon to be fit again, and one 
of his plans is to fry to fiy to a height 
of 50,000 feet by enclosing himself in a 
glass case with oxygen tanks. 

A HERO’S DELIGHT 

The gate-keeper of a dock at Strood, 
in Kent, hearing a splash in the water, 
dived in and found a boy struggling for 
his life. He brought him out and 
found that it was his own son, who had 
fallen' into the water through his goat i 
tugging at its lead. 

THE C.N.’s OLDEST READER 

Another enthusiastic reader of the 
C.N. writes wishing he had had the 
paper 65 years ago. He is now 79. - 


BIRD OF HEAVEN’S GATE 

Not Killed this Year for a 
Greedy Man’s Plate 

ONE OF THE MEANEST 
CRIMES IN THE WORLD 

. This is a great year for the larks. 
About this time we usually see one of 
the most disgusting sights that our 
cities show—hundreds of dead larks 
dangling from the poulterer’s hooks. 

They have been netted to make a 
dainty jfish for some greedy epicure 
who thinks more of eating than of any¬ 
thing else in the world. Shakespeare 
says: “Hark, hark! the lark at 

heaven’s gate sings ! ” But these greedy 
gourmands prefer a lark on the plate to 
a lark at heaven’s gate. 

This year, however, there is joy 
among the nature-lovers, for the larks 
have escaped from these vulgar wretches 
who destroy them, and the shops are 
empty. The bird can only be snared 
when snow is 011 the ground, *and as 
there has been no snow this year there 
has been no snaring. 

It is a miserable way of making * a 
few shillings, this netting of our most 
delightful bird. In one district of 
Cambridgeshire alone 50,000 larks are 
often snared in a week, and there are 
men who boast of killing 700 in a day. 

The snarers are bewailing this year’s 
failure, and the farmers are just as 
angry, for they look upon the lark as an < 
inveterate enemy without one redeem¬ 
ing feature. But the farmer forgets the 
good the lark does, and that there is a 
balance well in its favour. 

The t lark does far more good than 
harm, and, by destroying harmful in¬ 
sects and weeds, saves the farmer 
thousands of pounds. Here is the 
lark’s food for a year, as carefully noted 
by one who watched. 

January—the seeds of wild plants. 

February—wild seeds and some corn. 

March—insects, worms, seeds, and corn. 

April—insects, beetles, and corn. . 

May—beetles. 

June—flies and various other insects. 

July—grasshoppers, worms, and corn. 

August—crickets and grasshoppers. 

September—insects, com, and wild seeds. 

October—wild seeds, worms, and barley. 

November—wild seeds, com, and berries. 

December—seeds of wild plants. 

Obviously, therefore, though some 
corn is eaten, far more good is. done in 
the destruction of harmful insect pests 
and weeds. It will be noticed that there 
is no single month in the year in which 
the bird is wholly harmful. 

With regard to the seed wheat the 
farmer has the remedy largely in his 
own hands. What he should do is to * 
sow his wheat deeper, as has often 
been urged upon him. 

While thousands of larks are caught 
every year for the table, this is not the 
only purpose for which the bird is netted. 
Thousands more are caught for the cage, 
pud to a bird of the lark’s soaring habit 
there can be no more terrible fate than 
that. One satisfaction we have is that 
no reader of the C.N. would make a 
meal of a lark or keep one in a Lage. 

MABEL MARABOU 

How She Tried to Escape from 
the Zoo 

How is it that the birds that are not 
netted do not escape from the Zoo ? 

The reason. is that their tails and 
wings are cut close enough to keep 
them from rising. It is not that they 
do not try. Mabel, the marabou stork, 
made a good attempt not long ago. Her 
feathers were coming again, and she 
spread her wings and tried to soar. 

She had, however, made two mistakes. 
One was in trying to soar too soon ; and 
the other in letting the keeper see her 
do it. But she came so near to succeed¬ 
ing that her feathers have been clipped 
once again Portrait on page one 
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THE WIRELESS AGE 

MOVES ON 

Ship at Sea Hears a Voice 
1000 Miles Away 
WATCHMEN OF THE WEATHER- 


By Our Marconi House Correspondent 

It is common knowledge that for 
many years ships at sea have been able 
to receive the latest news- by wireless, 
but, judging by recent developments of 
wireless telephone, it will soon be pos¬ 
sible for ocean voyagers to hear music 
and songs, and the .voices of tlieir 
friends in the Homeland. 

- The Marconi Company'has just been 
making a continuous test of the long¬ 
distance wireless telephone from . their 
works at Chelmsford, in Essex, and has 
been vibrating the ether with songs and 
speeches, which were distinctly heard 
by wireless stations far and wide. A 
ship over a thousand miles away re¬ 
ceived the telephone signals, and the 
Duchess of Devonshire, who w*as aboard 
the vessel, was able to hear, as perfectly 
as if she had been in the room, words 
spoken at Chelmsford. 

This test may foreshadow the speedy 
advent of the wireless telephone on an 
ambitious commercial scale. 

WIRELESS WEATHER AND TIME 

The rapid development of aviation has 
brought forth the need for a closer 
study of the weather. 

The airman has to watch the weather 
as a mouse—if he is a wise mouse- 
watches the movements of the cat, and 
for the purpose of distributing weather 
reports to the various aerodromes a 
'special wireless station has been set up 
by the Air Ministry. Working'in con¬ 
junction with the Meteorological Office, 
the “ clerk of the weather,” this station 
sends out regular reports which can be 
received by any station within range. 

Another use to which wireless has 
been put is the transmission of time- 
signals for the benefit of ships at sea. 
Many clockmakers are now installing 
receiving apparatus for the interception 
of these signals. 

The signal is worked in connection 
with an observatory. The wireless trans¬ 
mitter sends out a pre-arranged series 
of dots and dashes as a warning, and 
then, when all the listening operators are 
ready on the ships, it emits a certain 
signal, generally a short dash, at a 
certain instant. Immediately the. 
operator hears this faint tick he rings a 
bell or speaks into a telephone connected 
with the chart-room of the ship, and the 
ship’s clocks are put right. 

As time is such a vital factor in the 
navigation of ships, these time-signals 
arc most valuable, to sailors; and there 
is no sea in the world out of reach of a 
time-signalling station. It is a matter 
for regret, however,. that Great Britain 
cannot boast a station of this kind—* 
an amazing fhet when we remember 
that so much of the world’s time¬ 
keeping is based on Greenwich. 

WIRELESS CLUBS 


The Post Office has now somewhat 
relaxed its grip upon our liberties, and has 
announced that under certain conditions 
amateur wireless men will be allow'ed to 
listen to the messages which, every 
minute, are flashing through space. 

Wireless clubs are springing up all over 
the country, for the war has taught the 
public the enormous value and pro¬ 
mising future of wireless communication. 


WIRELESS IN THE GOLDFIELDS 

A gold-mining camp in the Yukon is 
to be connected by wireless telephone 
with Dawson, the nearest large town, 200 
miles away. 

WIRELESS GALE WARNINGS 

The, Admiralty has made arrange¬ 
ments whereby warnings of approaching 
gales will be sent out from British coast 
stations to ships at sea. 

A NATION DRESSED IN COTTON 

With a population of 400 millions, all 
of whom dress in cotton clothes, the 
Chinese are very alarmed at the world 
shortage of cotton. 


How to See London in a Hurry 

A Brief Guide for Readers on an Easter Holiday 


We give this brief introduction to a visit 
to London in response to requests from 
readers coming to town for the Easter 
holidays. We hope they will enjoy the 
sights of the world’s greatest city. 

The way to see London easily and 
quickly is by riding on the top of a 
motor-bus from the Bank, to the Marble 
Arch, then crossing Hyde Park into 
Piccadilly on foot, and riding back to 
the City on a Bank or London Bridge 
bus. These rides, and another down 
Whitehall to Westminster, bring a visitor 
almost within sight of nearly everything 
best worth seeing; 

But though bus rides are excellent for 
a general survey, London can only be 
seen in detail by the walker, along the 
East to West route from the City to 
Westminster Abbey. 

The Wonderful Road 

The Oxford Street route passes near 
many' of the popular shops, or the 
ends of the shopping streets, and at 
Museum Street is within a few yards of 
the British Museum, where the anti¬ 
quities of ancient empires are stored, 
with the manuscripts and printed 
treasures of British history and litera¬ 
ture—a temple of knowledge no one 
should fail to visit. But it is the Strand 
and its continuations, East and West, 
that are most thickly thronged with the 
memories of a thousand years. 

Let us walk that sacred route. It 
begins at the Tower, below London 
Bridge, the very heart of ancient London, 
the oldest building of its kind in Europe. 

Its dungeon walls are covered with the 
messages of despairing, prisoners. Here 
Raleigh wrote his history of the world, 
and made his last speech, ending “ I 
have a long journey to take, and must 
bid the company farewell.” Today it 
is the home of the Crown jewels. 

Walking Westward from the Tower 
we pass the lofty Monument, built to 
commemorate the Great Fire of London, 
and near by London Bridge, the oldest 
of the bridges, crosses the Thames. 
Beyond' Cannon Street irises the domed 
Cathedral of St. Paul’s, the landmark 
of London, as St. Peter’s is of Rome. 

Where Shakespeare Played 

St. Paul’s is one of the great cathedrals 
of the world, but it is far more than a 
noble cathedral, standing on a site that 
has borne great churches for over 1300 
years ; it is the place of burial of many 
of the master men of our race—soldiers, 
sailors, and painters. In the crypt, near 
each other, lie Nelson and Wellington. 

There, too, lie Reynolds, Lawrence, and 
Turner, representative of British art; 
and there is Christopher Wren, who re¬ 
modelled London after the Great Fire of 
1666, and rebuilt St. Paul’s. 

From St. Paul’s westward, every 
church, street, and . alley teems with 
interest. The least any visitor can do, 
passing through newspaper land, is to 
turn aside into Playhouse Yard, near 
St. Paul’s Station, and remember that 
Shakespeare saw his own plays per¬ 
formed on that site ; or walk, at the 
western end of Fleet Street, into the 
Temple, the quiet home of law, look into 
the old church with its sleeping crusaders, 
and stand with gratitude by the grave of 
Oliver Goldsmith, who “ touched no¬ 
thing he did not adorn.” ■ 

Street of Palaces 

From the Temple to Trafalgar Square, 
the Strand on its * south side was 
once a succession of noblemen's'houses, ; 
with grounds sloping down to the 
stream, which was then the chief route I 
between the City and Westminster. 

Trafalgar Square is the open-air 
centre of London. Its loftily-placed 
statue of Nelson is the most intimately 
English thing within the confines of our 
capital. The National Gallery, extend¬ 
ing along the upper side of the Square, 
is not appreciated by people generally at 


its true value. They-enter and say they 
do not like this or that curious picture, 
and do not understand that they are in 
one of the choicest and most. complete 
collections* of. the art of all parts of 
the world, in all ages. 

Pictures which anyone can understand 
are the portraits of notable men and 
women of our country in the National 
Portrait Gallery behind the eastern end 
ol .the National Gallery. 

A pleasant walk leads from Trafalgar 
Square westward, under the Admiralty 
Arch, along the tree-bordered Mall, to 
Buckingham Palace. Half-way along, 
to the right, is the homely-looking St. 
James’s Palace. 

Returning to Trafalgar Square and 
passing down Whitehall—past the 
famous statue of Charles Stuart—we 
enter the part of London where the 
government of the country is carried on 
—the Admiralty (with its wireless masts), 
the War Office, the Education Office, 
and the India Office are all here, with 
Downing Street, where the Prime Minis¬ 
ter lives. Just through Downing Street 
is Horse Guards Parade, with the view, 
of St. James’s Park and Foreign Office. 

Where Past and Present Meet 

Opposite the Horse. Guards, where 
tall Lifeguardsmen sit on their. horses 
as sentinels, like statues, is the only 
part of the old palace of Whitehall that 
is left, but it contains the window 
through which Charles I came to be 
beheaded ; there is a tablet marking it. 

Whitehall brings us out to Westmin¬ 
ster, the place, in London above all 
others where Past and Present meet. 

To see the full front of the Houses of 
parliament it is necessary to walk a 
part of the way across Westminster 
Bridge. Then the dullest in eye and 
heart, looking round on the whole of the 
scene, must feel, in some degree, the 
emotion expressed by Wordsworth in 
his sonnet, " Earth hath not anything 
to show more fair.” " .. . 

The spacious Westminster Hall, ad¬ 
joining the Houses of Parliament, is the 
oldest building in London, for William 
Rufus began it. Here Charles I was 
tried and sentenced. 

The Houses of Parliament can be 
seen, free, every Saturday, and oh 
Easter Monday and Tuesday. ‘ ' 

England’s Most Sacred Place 

Westminster Abbey, across the way, 
is the most sacred place in England, 
because in it lie some of the most 
honoured of the nation’s dead. In that 
respect it far outnumbers St. Paul’s. 
The pity is that, -also, many preten¬ 
tious nobodies have been allowed to 
parade their vulgar tombs, while a 
simple slab is enough for a Gladstone, 
Dickens, Tennyson, or Livingstone. . 

Anyone visiting the Abbey should 
not be content with looking casually 
round it, but should be shown over the 
parts open to the public. A curiously 
uncanny sight is that of the wax effigies 
of kings and queens that were carried 
at the* funerals and then stored' away. 

London’s Treasure Houses 

Among other London sights the visitor 
should not miss are the South Ken-, 
sington Museums—the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, crammed with lovely 
things, the Science Museum, filled with 
curiosities of a mechanical kind, and 
the famous Natural History Museum. 

The Geological Museum, in Jermyn 
Street (close to Piccadilly Circus), is 
invaluable for all who study the earth 
and its forms of life; and no one will 
ever regret an hour spent in' the museum 
left to the nation by Sir John Soane, at 
his house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, behind 
the Law Courts. The house stands as 
lie left it, with a miscellaneous collec¬ 
tion of pictures and antiquities, includ¬ 
ing the alabaster tomb of one of the 
great Pharaohs, Seti, the father of 
Raineses the Great. 


RIDE IN A STRICKEN 
COUNTRY 

FROM VIENNA TO BUDA- 
PESTH 

“ Houses for a Few Pounds and 
Land for a Song ” 

NATURAL WEALTH OF HUNGARY 

By Our Special Correspondent 

No one can live six weeks in Vienna 
without feeling some affection for that 
tragic city, yet no one can leave it with¬ 
out a feeling of relfef, and as* I climbed 
into the train which was to take me to 
Buda-Pesth I felt as if I were going from 
a sick-room into the fresh air. 

For six weeks I had seen nothing but 
sad faces ; for six weeks I had looked 
on scenes of suffering ; for six weeks my 
meals, meagre though most of them were, 
liad seemed a robbery of starving chil¬ 
dren. Now I was again to be in a 
world where life was not a nightmare, 
where men’s constant anxiety was not 
food or the value of the krone. 

Three steps up into the train, and I 
was out of it all. . The carriages .were 
well heated, and they were filled with 
prosperous-looking men and women. * 

. For breakfast I actually, had eggs and 
bacon, and white bread and butter, and 
tea with sugar and milk. It seemed in¬ 
credible. In Vienna such things were 
to be had only at the expense of one’s 
good ; conscience; here they were 
brought to one as*a matter of course. 

Houses That Cost Only £30 

The country from the windows of the 
train was interesting. All along the 
shores of a lake there were picturesque 
villas, .once the. summer, resort of,the 
Hungarian wealthy, and I asked a fellow- 
passenger what the villas would cost. 

From twenty to riity thousand kronen, 
he said, so that one can pick up a beau¬ 
tiful •villa for thirty to sixty English 
pounds, . — - . - - 

Land is correspondingly , cheap, and 
what p lizzies the is that there is not 
a rush of British farmers to it. Here is 
some of the best soil in the wsrld, to J>e 
had for a mere song. So far, farming 
has been conducted in a more or less 
primitive way, for the land is so rich that 
one lias but to tickle it with a hoe to 
make it laugh into fertility. 

Land of Real Wealth 

A hard-working Scottish farmer could 
make a fortune out of land here which is 
thought not to be worth cultivating. 

*• Hungary is essentially an agricultural 
land, and its agriculture will even yet 
restore its. prosperity, for it lias .still 
enough soil to feed its people and leave 
a surplus for foreign trade. 

It was almost dark when vve reached 
Buda-Pesth, but the city was well lit up, 
and the moment we reached the station 
exit it was evident that Buda-Pesth 
was not Vienna, for outside were dozens 
of private motor-cars, besides an abund¬ 
ance of vehicles plying for hire. A Hun¬ 
garian whom I met in the train kindly 
offered to drive me in his car to my hotel, 
where I found it possible, after much 
pleading, to get a bed in a bathroom ! 

A Ride on a Buffer 

On our way across the Danube to- the 
modern part of the city my friend in¬ 
formed me that the bridge had been 
built by an English engineer. It is a 
fine bridge, and from it one has a splendid 
view of the heights on the western bank 
of the great river. 

Buda-Pesth. has just about twice as 
many people as it can hold. Until I 
saw the trams in Vienna I thought that 
nothing could exceed the crush in a • 
London tram ; but even Vienna trams 
may be said to offer plenty of room com¬ 
pared with the Buda-Pesth trams. In 
the Buda-Pesth trams people really are 
packed as tightly as sardines in a tin. 
If a man can get his big toe on to the 
lower step he will ding on somehow, 
and two people on one buffer is not aa 
uncommon sight. So that I was lucky 
to get a bed even in a bathroom I 
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The Childrens Newspaper 


OUR FLYING FRIENDS 

TALES OF THE BIRDS 

Johnny Crow and the Currant 
Buns 

BLACKBIRD THAT ANSWERS TO 
ITS NAME 

Contributed by Our Readers 

A Kendal lassie kept a nestling black¬ 
bird in a cage and fed it on worms. 
t In a few weeks, as the children had 
to go to school, he was let loose in the 
garden. But 'afterwards if they went 
there, and called * 4 ‘ Darkie, Darkie ! ” 
he would come. 'He had learned that 
“ Darkie ” meant worms for him. 

TEACHING THE CHILDREN TO FLY 

A London. girl describes how she saw 
swallows make their young practise flying. 

I saw five young swallows perched on 
a railing, the mother hovering round. 

Suddenly she gave one of the young 
ones a push with her beak, and it fell, 
but not with a bump, for it used its 
wings and fluttered down; Then she 
_ did the same with the others in turn. 

I was called, away and did not see the 
rest of the performance, but a fort¬ 
night later I saw what seemed to be the 
same five young swallows perched on the 
same railing with both the parent birds, 
the young ones all chattering in their 
queer language. As we approached they 
all flew easily away. 

A PULLET THAT RIDES A TRICYCLE 

A'Worcestershire lassie writes : 

Last summer my brother had a pullet 
that would come when he called her, 
'■and be put by him on the bar of his 
tricycle, and ride on it as far as the first 
: turn in the road, where she would fly 
i off; or she/ would ride back on the 
handle-bar to the house. 

TAMING £ WILD BIRD 

Writing from near Norwich a reader says : 

I took a turtle-dove out of a nest in 
the garden, and' kept it through the 
winter. . In the summer I set it free, and 
it used to come to my drawing-room 
i window and feed.' 

When the call for migration came it 
went" away, but the following summer 
it returned to the window. After a 
second^ migration I suppose it got more 
shy, for I have not seen it again. 

For several years I had a tame, free 
chaffinch which regularly brought its 
wife and family, and, bolder than the 
rest, would feed out of my hand at all 
times of the year. 

The charm of taming wild birds and 
yet leaving them free is beyond words. 

GUARDING THE YARD 

A Peakirk correspondent has a tame 
ringdove which is very affectionate, 
but guards the yard jealously, and will 
not allow any stray dog or cat to come 
near without attacking it violently. 

THE CHICKEN’S NURSE 

A Walthamstow reader gives this account of 
the motherly instinct of a cat 

We have a cat whose name is Wiffles. 
My mother. has hundreds of day-old 
chicks through the season, and Wiffles 
will lie among them and go to sleep. 

When we have one that is weak and 
we think it is dying, we put it with the 
cat, who allows it to nestle up close, and 
sometimes brings the chick round so that 
it lives and becomes strong. 

A PARROT AND ITS FRIENDS 

A parrot’s intelligence is well illustrated by 
a Guernsey reader. 

The parrot was very tame, and was 
allowed to get out of his cage and perch 
on the top. A lady who lived upstairs, 
when passing down would speak to the 
bird, and a friendship sprang up between 
the two. 

One day the parrot disappeared from 
his perch, and we saw him.making his 
way up from stair to stair by means of 
his beak H and claws. On reaching the 
landing he strutted into his friend’s room, 
where he had a cordial reception. 

Whenever a plate was set on the floor 
with food he called “ Puss, puss ! ” And 
the cat often came and ate with him. 


If we put on our clothes to go out 
he would say “ Good-bye,” but never at 
other times. No doubt he had heard 
us say “Good-bye” to him when we 
had our clothes on for going out of 
doors, and so associated the words 
with the clothes. 

CHAFFINCH IN THE STORM 

An Essex reader tells how one even¬ 
ing a chaffinch tapped at # the window 
during a storm and was taken in, fed, and 
set free the next morning. The next 
evening it came again, and was agam 
entertained and set free. She wonders 
whether this was a coincidence, or whether., 
the bird sought refuge intentionally ? 

HOW BUDGE DROPS HIS BURDEN 

A Scottish correspondent sends us an 
account of a mischievous crow. 

Johnny was brought homG by my 
brother, having tumbled out of the nest. 

NoW'he is so mischievous that he 
cannot be left alone. Once, When wc 
had set the-table for tea before some 
friends came in, we found all the cur¬ 
rants had been picked, out of the buns 
and were laid on a separate plate. ■ 

He is very friendly with our Scotch 
terrier. Budge, and is fond of riding on 
his , back. When he wants Budge to 
move he pecks his back or pulls his ear. 
But Budge is quite cute, for when he is 
tired of J ohnny being on his back he 
goes below the garden hedge and 
scrapes him off. ' 

He is quite free, and follows the 
children to school or church/ 

A LITTLE GENTLEMAN 

A Rotherham reader says: . 

My father has a friend* who keeps a 
number of fowls, and among them & 
buff Leghorn cockerel who will stand 
aside while all the hens have.their food, 
and often, if not watched, would starve 
itself because the leavings would not 
be enough. 

MOBBING AN OWL 

A Cambridgeshire reader describes the way 
small birds mob a bird of prey. 

While we were having our dinner 
we heard the birds making an un¬ 
usually loud noise. It sounded like 
hundreds twittering at once. ~ 

We went out to see the .cause of it. 
At the foot of our garden is an orchard, 
and there we saw all kinds of small 
birds—chaffinches, robins, tomtits, 
sparrows and starlings—around an owl 
that was on the ground, probably in a 
state of bewilderment. 

Presently two robins hopped towards 
the owl and began ’ to chase it. As it 
hopped away, and then flew a little 
distance, all the rest of, the birds 
followed, flying from tree to tree, and 
stopping as it stopped, till they were 
too far off for us to see. 

A BIRD’S TRICK - 

A Surrey reader describes what , looks like 
sheer roguishness on the part of a pet jay 
named Jack. 

My sister had a girl friend who called 
for her every week-day morning and 
whistled. Soon Jack learned the whistle. 

.Then, one morning, when she heard 
the whistle most distinctly, my sister 
went to greet her friend, but found no 
one there; and, turning round, • she 
found Jack chuckling with delight at the 
success of life trick. • , 

A FAMILY HABIT 

A Worcestershire girl sends us this curious fact. 

Last summer the mother of; our 
pullet used to come up from the orchard 
into the stable and lay an egg on a heap 
of peat. Now her daughter, who is in 
a wired run, flies overhand lays her egg 
exactly on the same spot. 


SCHOOL STORIES OF PETS 

From the Miclieldever School, Hamp¬ 
shire, near the top of the hills between 
'Winchester and Basingstoke, we have 
received 14 children’s letters describing 
the pet animals of 14 scholars. The 
letters are carefully composed and 
written, and are highly creditable to 
the school and the scholars. 

A Sussex schoolmistress sends us 
some pretty . accounts of pets, written 
by childrenln a beautifully clear hand. 

Owing to the Easter Holidays, the 
next number of the C.N. will be on 
sale on Wednesday, March 31. 


THE BOAT RAGE 

LOOKING BACK ON A 
GREAT EVENT 

Exciting Races of Other Days 
WHEN BOTH BOATS SANK 

Today the 71st Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge Boat Race is being rowed on the 
Thames, and all over the world men are 
eagerly awaiting the result, for boat¬ 
racing is peculiarly an Anglo-Saxon 
institution. ' - 

It is true that Virgil describes.a race- 
between the Trojan galleys, and that 
both Greeks and Romans often had 
galley races, but these were very different 
from races between small boats in which 
men row for sheer love of the game. 

Even in England boat racing is very 
modern, for the first reference to a race 
is in 1715, when one Doggett, a comedian, 
organised a race on the Thames with a 
coat and badge as a prize, to encourage 
good rowing among the watermen. I11 
those days the Thames was not spanned 
by many fine bridges, and the watermen 
who rowed people backwards and for¬ 
wards across the river were much 
needed. Since 1715 there has been an 
annual race for watermen/ with a 
Doggett badge and coat as a prize. 

The Race to the Swift 

University rowing dates from 1S15 at 
Oxford, and a few years later at Cam¬ 
bridge, and the first University boat- 
race took place on the Thames at 
Henley, in 1829, when .Oxford won. 

Of the 70 races Oxford has won 39, 
and Cambridge 31. At one time Oxford 
had a long spell of victories, and many 
explanations were given by experts. 
Some thought it was because the men of 
that University had a better river to 
practise, on, but a spell of Cambridge 
victories a little later showed that 
success was just as possible for the light 
blues as for their opponents. Once only, 
in 1877, was there a dead heat. 

Kowing in a Blizzard 

Coming so early in the year, the 
weather is very doubtful. The race has 
been rowed with the sun so hot that the 
men were oppressed, and it has been 
rowed in Arctic cold, amid a fierce 
blizzard of snow. There have been some 
very exciting races. In 1845 an excur¬ 
sion steamer rushing past unshipped one 
of the Cambridge oars, while farther 
down the course another steamer sank 
the boat carrying the Oxford crew’s 
boots and jerseys. 

In 1859 four steamers rushing past 
the Cambridge boat swamped and sank 
it, and if the umpire had not been alert 
in throwing out lifebelts some of the 
crew would have been drowned. 

Two Races in One Year 

In 1912 the race had to be rowed 
twice, as the first time the weather was 
so bad that both boats sank. 

The regular course is from Putney to 
Mortlake, 4J miles; and the race is 
rowed with the flood tide ; but the time 
occupied depends more on the condition 
of the weather than on the condition of 
the crews. The shortest time recorded is 
18 minutes 29 seconds (in 1911) ; and on 
only two other occasions has the race 
been rowed in less than 19.minutes. The 
longest time record was 26 minutes (in 
1860),-but generally it varies between 19 
and 22 minutes. 

Outrigger boats were first used in 1846, 
and boats without keels in 1857, while 
sliding seats were adopted in 1873. This 
year hollow oars, which are much lighter 
than ordinary ones, have been tried. 

Rowing is, undoubtedly, one of the 
healthiest forms of bodily exercise, anfl 
the interest taken in it at the Univers¬ 
ities is all for good. 


March 27, 1920 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

IMMORTAL RAPHAEL 

The Man Who Painted the 
English Countryside 

PATRIOT OF VIENNA 

March 28. Raphael born at Urhino, Italy . . 1483 

29. Charles Wesley died in Lend on .... . 1788 

30. John Constable, artist, died in London . ; 1837 

31. Joseph Haydn born at Robran, Austria . 1732 
April 1. Prince Bismarck born at Schoenhausen 1815 

2. Richard Cobden died in London ... , , . 1865 

3. Murillo, Spanish painter, died at Seville. . 1682 

Raphael 

T> aphael Santi, always known as 
Raphael only, is unsurpassed as a 
painter, though he died in 1520 at the 
age of 37. He lived when Italian art 
was at its greatest, and he was learning 
and perfecting his work to the last.. 

He was first a pupil of Perugino ; then 
learned much from his contemporaries 
Leonardo da Vinci and Michael Angelo, 
and, last, from Fra Bartolommeo. He 
had the power of .seeing how he could 
improve his painting in one way or 
another from each great artist—from 
Da Vinci grace, from Michael Angelo 
strength and freedom, from Fra Bar¬ 
tolommeo delicacy of colouring^—till he 
reached such perfection that his work 
has never been less popular through any 
change of taste or fashion. 

The latter part of his life was spent at 
Rome decorating the Vatican and super¬ 
intending the building of St. Peter’s. 

His cartoons, bought by Charles I. and 
now at South Kensington, were lost and 
treated as rubbish for many vears, then 
discovered and framed. They are mag¬ 
nificent specimens of free drawing. 

Raphael is buried at Rome in the 
ancient Pantheon, once a heathen tem¬ 
ple, but now a church of burial. 

John Constable 

J ohn Constable, bom in a Suffolk 
village in 1776, the son of a miller, 
became the most English of all our land¬ 
scape painters, and influenced landscape 
painting on the Continent more than any 
other English artist, yet lie was nearly 
40 years old before he sold one of the 
pictures which now are a glory to our 
country’s art. 

People would buy portraits painted by 
him, or copies by him of other artists' 
pictures, but landscapes—no. They 
would not buy them because they were 
not like other artists’ landscapes, though 
they were wonderfully like the actual 
scenes he painted. 

Constable found his subjects by look¬ 
ing at Nature and copying her, as she 
paints our scenery with her light and 
shade and colour. France welcomed his 
work as epoch-making, and followed 
his lead, while English people disap¬ 
proved of a return to Nature. 

Now Constable’s landscapes are 
coveted for every' great picture gallery, 
and the painter is honoured for having 
steadily held on his way and pictured 
Nature as she is. 

Joseph Haydn . 

'T'he life of Joseph Haydn is one of the 
romances in the history of music. 
His father was a wheelwright of Slav 
descent, living in an Austrian village ; 
and Joseph, who from childhood was a 
natural musician, became a choir-boy in 
Vienna Cathedral. When his voice 
broke he was dismissed, and had to live 
by playing a fiddle in the street. 

Presently he got together a small 
band, and wrote the music they played. 
While the band was playing outside the 
house of the manager of the theatre, 
Haydn was asked in and invited to write 
music for more ambitious performances. 

From this beginning in the street his 
music and fame spread over Europe. 

Much of Haydn’s music is instru¬ 
mental. His one great composition that 
is still performed is his oratorio “ The 
Creation.” 

The story is told that Haydn lay 
dying in Vienna as the army of Napoleon 
thundered at its* gates ; and, stirred to 
the depths, the patriotic musician rose 
from his bed and played the Austrian. 
National Anthem. 
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EUROPE’S FARTHEST NORTH FOR PLANTS & TREES NOW BURSTING INTO LIFE 



CONCERTS THROUGH 
SPACE 

Listening to Italy in London 

BRINGING THE WORLD TO THE 
FIRESIDE 

We need not look very far ahead for 
the time when the world will be brought 
to our firesides, as our cartoonist suggests. 
Kinema and wireless aje moving on. 

Four hundred people living some way 
out of Pittsburg, U.S.A., are able to 
enjoy concerts every night by wireless 
telephone from that town. 

Following the great success of the 
Marconi Company’s experiments with 
the wireless telephone, it has been said 
that within six months there will be a 
commercial wireless telephone service 
between London and New York. 

Many amateur wireless operators had 
their ardour somewhat damped by the 
statement of an official that, owing to 
the high wave-measures used, it would 
probably be impossible for them to hear 
long-distance telephone messages with 
their receiving sets. But now comes the 
news of an instrument for the home, 
costing but a few pounds, which can be 
contained in a tiny box, and will, it is 
claimed, receive messages from America. 

The inventor of this long-range 
receiving set, Mr. Powell Rees, listens 
regularly every Sunday afternoon and 
evening, in his home in London, to a 
concert taking place in Italy. An aerial 
85 feet long, stretching from his bedroom 
window to a tree in the garden, is used, 
and faint waves are [picked up by this, 
being passed to his receiving set, which 
magnifies the sounds. 

It is said that these sets, which are 
to be manufactured for amateurs, have 
such simple mechanism that they may 
be easily worked by anybody. 


2000-YEAR MYSTERY 
Where Were the Tin Islands ? 

LIGHT ON HISTORY FROM A NEW 
DISCOVERY 

Where were the tin islands ? Every 
boy and girl has been taught that the 
Phoenicians visited Britain before the 
time of Julius Caesar to get tin for use in 
the manufacture of bronze. They have 
been told that when the ancient writers 
speak of the tin islands, or Cassiterides, 
they mean the Scillies, although little or 
no tin is found in those islands. 

The fact is that no one could say defi¬ 
nitely where the tin islands were. Some 
historians thought they were the little 
islands at the north-west corner of Spain, 
while others have believed that they had 
no real existence, and that in speaking 
of them the authors merely meant to 
indicate that tin came from overseas. 

Now, however, an important discovery 
has been made that seems to clear up 
the mystery. Tin has been found in con¬ 
siderable quantities in the Hebrides, 
and everything suggests that these are 
the famous tin islands of the old writers. 

The mystery has largely arisen owing 
to the fact that the Phoenicians, who 
were cunning traders, and did not want 
anyone else to poach on their preserves, 
kept the source of their tin secret. 

This discovery of tin in the Hebrides 
is a very interesting fact, and it will be 
curious if the islands that first brought 
Britain into prominence should again 
become a source of wealth and fame. 

DISPOSING OF THE WAR 

The Disposals Board, set up to dis¬ 
pose of army waste, seems likely to last 
as long as the %var. It would be inter¬ 
esting to know how many people have , 
resigned from good posts that they held | 
far life in order to ioin this Board. 


THE SUPREME TERROR 
Calamity foT a New Republic 

Of all the calamities that frighten men 
the greatest and most terrifying is an 
earthquake. 

The people of Asiatic Georgia have 
been feeling this terror over a wide dis¬ 
trict. Whole towns and villages have 
been destroyed, and such of the inhabi¬ 
tants as have escaped have been left 
homeless in winter weather. 

Georgia, lying inland between the Cau¬ 
casian Mountains and the mountains of 
Armenia, is one of the small republics 
broken off from Russia, and hoping for 
better days. 

Sympathy will go out to its people 
under this new trial of disastrous 
earthquake, and indeed the British 
people on the spot, at Tiflis, the capital, 
are active in relieving distress. Even Tiflis 
-itself was damaged by the earthquake. 


IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 

The following prices have been paid lately 
in the auction-rooms for objects of interest: 
A pearl necklace .... £ 23 , 00 Q 
A set of tapestries. . . . £357^ 

A • book printed by Caxtori . £890 

A silver toilet service . . £600 

A Jacobean goblet .... £395 

A champion boar .... £336 

An old silver porringer . . £248 

Nelson’s telescope .... £50 

Pronunciations in this Paper 

Cassiterides .... Kas-ee-ter-ee-dees 
Da Vinci, . . * . . . Dab Vin-chee 

Fra Bartolommeo Frah Bar-tol-om-may-o 

Kraal.•.Krawl 

Phoenicians..Fen-ish-yans 

Rameses.Ram-ee-sees 

Schoenhausen .... Shern-how-zen 

Seville . Sev-il 

Do not sound the r in Shern-how-zen 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 
TO THE TURK 
Kill, Kill, Kill! 
TERRIBLE TALE OF ARMENIA 

By Our Political Correspondent 

The Turks are a people -who cannot 
learn anything by experience. Their one 
idea of government is to kill. 

They have killed and killed and killed 
in Europe till their European lands have 
been taken from them in sheer horror. 
They have killed and killed and killed in 
Asia Minor till their lands have been 
taken from them on every hand. 

And still the only thing that it occurs 
to them to do, in the narrowing part of 
the world now left under their govern¬ 
ment, is to kill a few more tens of thou¬ 
sands of men, women, and children who 
are not of the same religion as themselves 
—that is, the remaining Armenians who 
are left in patches in Asia Minor. 

.This they have done just at the 
moment when the world was preparing 
to treat them generously, under the mis¬ 
taken idea that they were' now harmless. 
But they will not learn ; and they will 
not give up their gospel of killing. 

The Turks will never be altered. 
Therefore the only way to deal with them 
is to arrange, in the name of humanity, 
protection for all the groups of 
Christian population who live near them, 
and advise small numbers of Christians 
to withdraw from the districts where the 
Turks must be the ruling people. 

The millions of Armenians massacred 
during the last ten years, and tens of 
thousands massacred during the last ten 
weeks, show the hopelessness of Turks 
and Armenians living together where the 
Turks have the power to kill; and for 
future massacres the whole world must 
be held responsible if the Turks arc now 
left with the powxr to kill. J. D. 
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Sun Day 

. Summer Time begins again on Sunday 

\Y/e thank God once more for 
w the Will of William Willett. 

He had a great idea, 'and he 
fought for it on ’ the battlefield 
where all ideas must win or lose ; 
he fought against mockery and 
ignorance, against obstinacy and 
prejudice, against low cynicism 
and high wisdom; and he died. But 
he put into our working lives an¬ 
other hour of sunlight every day. 

An hour of sunlight! It means 
for every human being a treasure 
that is better than gold. The 
riches of the poor are rare and 
everlasting if we only seek them ; 
and the sun—he is our million¬ 
aire, from whom we have all that 
we have, to whose bright light 
we owe the glory of the earth by 
day and the stars by night. 

If we would know how lovely 
' this world is we must get up with 
the sun and see the dawn of 
“ one of those heavenly da}7S that 
cannot die A In such an hour 
the sun begins his work. 

He brings us the breeze from 
the sea, the dew on the grass, 
the fruits of the orchard, and 
the flowers of the field. With 
his' coming in the morning the 
garden that looks so still is as 
busy as a workshop. 

And a great worker he is! 
The day will come when the 
sunlight that thrills us as we 
stand in it, that turns the clod to 
glittering gold, as Shakespeare 
says, will change this world for 
all mankind, as it has changed it 
in the past; for this furnace that 
gives us heat and light and life is 
the power station of the universe. 

From this power station in the 
skies comes forth power in ever} 7 
hour that all the coal-mines in 
a year could never equal, and the 
sunlight falling on our islands 
every day, when we have made 
it drive awheel, will be enough 
to do all the work of the world. 

No man can conceive the full 
power of the heat of the sun. It 
is so great that if you took a 
glacier nearly fifty, miles thick 
and 200,000 miles long, and shot 
one of these into the sun in every 
second of time, the sun would 
shrivel it up and melt it as you 
threw it in. 

The light and heat that come 
from the sun go out to other 
worlds than ours, and the heat 
that reaches the earth is so little 
of the whole that the sun could 
afford to give each one of us for 
ourselves as much sun as the 
whole world gets. 

We are only beginning to know 
the glory of this world, and it is 
good to think of the time that is 
coming. But we must get up 
early to be ready, for the king¬ 
dom of heaven comes with the 
dawn, find he who sleeps will 
miss it. A. M. 





Mis 

FROM MY WINDOW 


The Editor’s Table 

& <© ’ Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The Difference 

J^verybody agrees about one thing : 

we are all in favour of raising 
salaries. The only trouble seems to 
be how to raise the raise. 

© * 

An Admiral Hits the Mark 
like Admiral Sims, the bluff and 
hearty sailor who came over 
with the American Fleet. 

They have been accusing him of 
being pro-British, and the admiral has 
told these queer people that if the 
American Navy did not want to send 
over here a man who was pro-British 
or pro-French, they should have sent a 
German with a trunk full of bombs. 

It is understood that the critics have 
nothing more to say. 

Great Is Diana 

W E quite expect that some day, 
when Parliament is strength¬ 
ening the law against theft, somebody 
will be pleading for that considerable 
portion of the community which makes 
a living by receiving stolen goods. 

The Government having decided to 
close a gunpowder factory, our good 
friends the local Baptists have begged 
the Government not to do it. 

And are we to keep War going, then, 
to find work ? Has Peace no work for 
honest men? We commend to, our 
Baptist friends at .Waltham Abbey a 
famous passage for next Sunday morn¬ 
ing. It is Acts xix., verses 23 to 28, 
and it concerns 'a silversmith who 
made silver shrines for the heathen 
temple to Diana. He did not like this 
new religion, which would destroy his 
trade, and, calling the workmen 
together, he roused them to wrath, 
so that they cried : “ Great Is Diana 
of the Ephesians l ” 

Time has rolled away, but we seem 
to hear the echo of Demetrius : 

“ Sirs, by this craft we have our 
wealth, but throughout all the world 
this League of Nations would abolish 
war, so that our craft is in danger.” 
And when they heard these things 
.they cried out, saying : “ Great is the 
gunpowder factory of Waltham ! ” 
What queer things do happen on the 
way to the Millennium ! 

A Prince and His Manners 

A Hohenzollern Prince still left 
in Germany has been, mis¬ 
behaving himself in a hotel, and the 
German Government suggests that the 
Prince's state of mind was largely due 
to under-feeding. Our own opinion 
is that it was due to over-drinking. 

The Profiteer’s Philosophy 

“ hat is the use of having a war/' 
a profiteer from Bradford is 
reported to have said, “ if we are to 
be no better for it ? ” 

There are men like that in the 
world, but most of^ us would rather 
ask, “ What is the use of having a war 
unless the world is better for it ? ” It 
is terrible to grow rich out of war ; it 
is horrible to be happy about it. 


An Optimist 

'J'here is something to learn from 
everything, and much to learn 
from some things. 

One of the preachers who has been 
preaching from the Children's News¬ 
paper told this old story of two frogs 
as showing something of the spirit in 
which we must all grow up together. 

Two frogs in a dairy fell into the 
milk. One was faint-hearted, easily 
discouraged, and soon gave up and 
sank to the bottom of the pail-. The 
other was a resolute frog, who meant 
to get out and would never give up, 
but kicked and swam, and swam and 
kicked, for all he was worth. In the 
morning when the dairyman came 
he found one dead frog at the bottom 
of the pail, and another grinning 
cheerily bom his seat on a patoj butter 
which he had made by his swimming. 

If we learn a lesson from that frog 
he will have taught us more than all 
the miserable pessimists on earth. 

Tip-Cat 

T x is said that a surprising number of 
public men are supporting the 
Labour Party. We did not know it had 
broken down. 

B 

NEVER 

W HATEVER the cynic may say about life, 
So long as he still plies a fork and a knife, 
And sleeps like a top and looks more or 
less placid, 

He’ll never persuade me to drink prussic 
acid. 

□ 

'J'he dome of St. Paul’s in 1300 was 
too feet higher than* now. It i s 
pleasant to know 
that something 
has gone- down 
instead of up. 

ET ’ 

CLOTHES-PROP: 
Mr. Mallaby- 
Deeley. 

0 

0 R do the pro¬ 
fiteers pro¬ 
nounce-it Hush-a- 
by Deeley. 

B 

The Kaiserman 
must feel like 
a fish out of 
water: or a plaice 
in .the sun ? 

B 

N[r. Glynes has 
noticed th£,t 
That is an eye- 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 
Why there is no noise 
when the day breaks 
and the night falls 


Labour is waking up, 
opener for us. 

□ 

Unworthy of promotion: Private Gain. 

B 

Proverb for suburban householders: 
Half a yard is better than no garden. 
□ 

]\|otto for dairymen : One good chum 
deserves another. 

’ ® ■ 

Official 

soldier who has had three notifi¬ 
cations of his death from the 
American War Department still refuses 
to believe it, and it is said his friends 
have not the implicit faith in official 
authority that they used to have. 


The Signpost 

By Harold Begbie 

Whither ? asks the Signpost 
Standing on Life’s Road: 
Which way will you .travel ? 

Whither bear your load ? 
Here I stand and point the paths 
All mankind must go. 

Right or Wrong, Up or Down, 

. On to Weal or Woe. 

'J'HAT way to the pig-trough, 
This way to the stars, 

That road to a broken heart, 
This to shining scars ; 

This hill to the endless Dawns, 
That slope to the Night; 
Downward to the Pit of Shame, 
Upward to the Height ! 

Now’s the great decision! 

Child of mine, look well; 
Choose before you take one step! 

Whither : heaven or hell ? 
You alone can answer, 

You must will the end ; 
Devils whisper, Take your ease ; 
Angels cry. Ascend ! 

P'HAT way to the Shadows, 

This way to the Sun ; 
That’s the path of Self-Reproach, 
This of God’s Well-Done ! 
Milestones on the upward path 
Show where heroes went ; 
Gravestones on the downward road 
Mark the fool’s descent. 

Child of mine, your hand alone 
Either gate unbars : 

That way to the pig-trough, 
This way to the stars. 

® 

Our Shakespeare 

J ust as a magnet draws small scraps 
of steel to it, so there are men, known 
in history or through books, who-bring 
men and women in millions, sooner or 
later, to the places where they lived. 
And that is the greatest honour man¬ 
kind can pay to the rarest of their 
fellow men. 

Millionaires are no “ draw.” When 
they die most of them are soon for¬ 
gotten, and ^auy are heartily despised. 

Yet to be rich is the most popular 
aim. Compared with being a millionaire, 
what a poor sort of fame it is to be a 
writer of books ! 

But is it so ? It all depends on wliat 
the books are. Think of this. It is 
calculated that during the present year 
enough Americans will come over the 
Atlantic to Great Britain and France 
to spend here ^130,000,000 of money, 
and well-nigh every one of them will 
make straight for one place, the central 
goal of their pilgrimage to the Old 
World. That place will be Stratford- 
on-Avon, where William Shakespeare 
was bom and where he died. 

He has been dead 304 years, but 
because of what he wrote he directs the 
stream of millions of money. It buys 
the right to do him honour. 

So Time crowns what is truly great, 
and disperses sham distinctions. 

© 

The Fisherman’s Prayer 

0 , God, be good to me; 

The sea is so wide 
And my boat is so small. 
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KATE LEE 


A Discovery To Make flying cheaper 


THE QUIET LITTLE ANGEL 
OF COD 

How She Went Safely Through 
Darkest London 

AND SAVED THE VERY 
WORST OF MEN 

By HAROLD BEGBIE 

One summer evening, nearly twelve 
years ago, I was sitting with three men 
who had committed almost every hor¬ 
rible crime in the world. 

They had been telling me of their lives. 
Each story had been atrocious in a dif¬ 
ferent way, but all had ended in the 
same manner. A woman’s love had 
pursued them to the depths of the pit of 
despair, and had saved them. 

“ Ah,” said one of these men, “if 
anybody goes to heaven it’ll be that 
little angel of God ! ” 

Our host nodded. “ We call her down 
here,”he told me, “the angel adjutant.” 

A Great Secret 

I met this angel adjutant a few days 
after. Her name was Kate Lee, and she 
was beautiful with a love which shone 
through her skin and burned in her 
eyes. I think I have never looked at 
any face in the world so visibly illumined 
from within. She was shining with the 
most vital happiness. Her low and 
gentle voice had the ring of a bliss that 
really sang with the love of life. But it 
was all subdued and unexcited ; it was 
born of a spiritual calm that nothing 
could disturb. 

What was the secret of this wonder¬ 
ful happiness ? I think of her as the 
most perfect follower of Christ that I 
have ever known, the most triumphant 
witness to the truth and reality of Jesus. 

What made this little, humble woman 
so different from the rest of the world ? 
There are some secrets of’ personality 
that baffle all research, but this is not 
one of them. 

Kate Lee was wonderful because with 
all her'heart she loved the worst people 
in the world. She did not go to the 
worst people because it was her duty, 
or because she thought she ought to do 
something to help them. She went to 
them because she loved them, loved 
them passionately and desperately, and 
knew she could change their misery to a 
happiness as great as her own. 

Like a Song From Heaven 

The good never satisfied her. In an 
atmosphere of respectability she was 
stifled ; among hypocrites "■ she was 
paralysed ; but down in the depths of 
misery, where men and women were 
realities, however terrible, down there 
she could go rejoicing, this frail little 
woman with the glowing face and the 
low voice, because she carried in 'her 
hands the healing magic of Christ. 

Her love not only saved individuals, 
not only reached and rescued those of 
whom the churches despaired and those 
whom science would have destroyed as 
monsters ; it went like a song from 
heaven through one of the very worst 
quarters of London, penetrating homes 
where her face was never seen and 
purifying lives she had never met. 

This is why, when they carried her 
dead body to a cemetery the other day, 
huge crowds followed the coffin. The 
Salvation Army did well to fly its flags 
and to play its triumphant music, for 
if ever any spirit entered heaven it was 
the sr>irif nf this little angel of God. 


Ane of the greatest disadvantages of 
^ present-day aeroplanes, and par¬ 
ticularly of giants of the Handley-Page 
type, is the enormous cost of upkeep 
owing to the quantity of fuel consumed 
by the powerful motors. 

]Mr. Handley Page has lately been 
giving" this problem his attention, and 
it is said that he has evolved a new 
system of camber, from which great 
things are expected. 

The camber is the curve of the planes, 
and has a greab deal to do with the speed 
and lifting-power of the machine. So, 
with a fixed camber designed for a 
special purpose, there must at times 


In two years 850 tons of crumbs 
and 350 tons of bakery sweepings from 
the Army were turned into poultry food. 

Increasing the Food Supply 

In 1914 Brazil grew no maize at all. 
Now she is the second largest producer 
of maize in the world. 

Tea-time in Persia 

The Persian Government has decided 
to make Persia one of the great tea¬ 
growing countries of the world. 

Time is Money 

A HandIey-Page aeroplane in Brazil 
carried securities worth ^1,000,000. A 
week was saved on the journey, thereby 
saving ^iooo, the interest for that period. 

The Miner’s Butter 

Sixty thousand German miners are 
working extra shifts to get coal for Den¬ 
mark in exchange for butter. They call 
this overtime butter-shifts, and expect 
to have the first claim on the butter. 


during flight be *a great waste of power. 
It is* claimed that Mr. Handley. Page’s 
discovery will make it possible for the 
loads now carried by his giant machines 
to be taken by machines of less than 
half their present.size and horse-power. 

.Not only will the initial outlay and 
cost of upkeep be reduced by more than 
half, but smaller machines are less 
cumbersome and far easier to handle. 

It is a great step forward, and should 
do more for aviation than any discovery 
of the war, when the craze was to 
sacrifice everything for speed, which was 
attained merely by using higher- 
powered engines in the same size machine. 


It is said that there are nine people 
living in one room in a house at Ruislip. 
Someone should be living in a prison cell. 

Where Hair-Nets Come From 

China exports millions of hair-nets to 
European countries, the Chinese being 
the most expert makers of these articles. 

Ireland’s Animals 

Ireland has now ten million domestic 
animals, including 60,000 horses, 
5,000,000 cattle, 3,500,000 sheep, and 
1,000,000 pigs. 

A Year’s New Books 

Of the making of books there is no 
end. In 1919 exactly 8622 new books 
were published in the United Kingdom, 
an increase of 900 over 1918. 

Millions of Bad Teeth 

A doctor estimates that there are 
200,000,000 decayed teeth among the 
people of the United Kingdom, and that 
nine-tenths of teeth disease is preventable. 


FREEDOM WINS 

LABOUR TAKES A GREAT 
VOTE ' 

Working Men Believe in Free 
Government for All 

FOUR TO ONE FOR THE COUNTRY 

Labour has refused to follow the policy 
of direct action. Five million British 
working men have been voting in the 
Trade Union Congress whether they will 
try force to compel the country to do as 
they wish, or whether they will try to 
persuade a majority to hold the same 
opinions as themselves. 

This difference in governing the coun¬ 
try is the most important question that 
ever can arise. t It is the old question of 
ruling by the free opinion of a majority 
or by tyranny. 

** Direct action ”—that is to say, 
forcing political action by strikes instead 
of by persuasion—may be a justifiable 
weapon against a tyrant, for in a 
despotic country reformers may be said 
to be in a state of war; but in a free 
country, where the"power is in the hands 
of the people, force by one section is the 
enemy of all. 

Back to Tyranny 

In the past, the ruling of almost every 
land has been more frequently by 
tyranny and force than by persuasion. 
Tyrants of all kinds, who have had the 
power to compel others to do as they 
wish, have used that power regardless of 
the wishes of those who were compelled, 
though they might be a large majority. 

This has been opposed by all lovers of 
liberty. “ Let the will of the people 
decide everything ” has been the motto 
of the friends of freedom/ Now the 
people, by their votes, can decide every 
question that is,raised in governing the 
country. It is what working men have 
been wanting for generations. 

But, having got this perfect liberty, 
some of them prefer to go back to the 
tyranny they have hated, and to use 
force against others, though they have 
always said that it was a hateful thing. 

“ Direct Action ” Defeated 

The question before the country is the 
nationalisation of mines. Whether the 
mines should be nationalised or not is a 
question which should, be decided by the 
opinion of a majority of the people, and 
in no other way. It may be right or 
wrong, good or bad ; and the people 
must decide. 

But a section of the people say “ No, 
we want this done whether a majority 
want it or not. We will force it on by 
strikes, impoverishing the country, and 
will take what we like by making people 
suffer instead of by convincing them,” 

That course is utterly wrong in the 
opinion of all who believe in human 
liberty and in government by the will of 
all. It is tyranny as plain and as black 
as any that has ever cursed the world. 
Whether it should be adopted or not has 
been voted on by 4,920,000 British 
working men, and here is the result: 
For persuading your opponents .. 3*870,000 
For getting your way by force .. 1,050,000 


Majority for free government .. 2,820,000 
And so, by nearly four votes to one, the 
British working men have proved that 
they understood, and are worthy of, the 
splendid right of free government that 
belongs to us under the flag. 


THE LITTLE PEACE ARMY 
500 People at £1000 Apiece 

The war is not yet over, but the . 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has begun 
to reckon up the cost of the Peace. The 
total is not yet known, but there were 
about 500 members of the British Peace 
Delegation, and on an average they have 
cost the nation a thousand pounds each. 

Reckoning salaries, travelling expenses, 
hire of hotels, buying of furniture, and so 
on, the cost of the British delegates for 
nine months only was ^503,000. It was 
the most expensive peace in history. 


WHY GO AWAY FOR A HOLIDAY? 



Turning on the ozone in the nursery .. Sea-bathing in the bath-room 



Farm excitements on the home kinema The scents of growing flowers 



An ingenious scientist has suggested that ozone, a sort of intense oxygen which lifts us up 
when we go to the seaside, should he brought into our houses through pipes, as gas is. 
Our artist thinks we might carry the idea farther still. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 
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Lonely Woman Among the Kaffirs 

GIVING DP HER LIFE FOR HER FRIENDS 

The Great Pathos and Dauntless Heroism 
of a Quiet Mission Station in Africa 

WHY CHRISTINA FORSYTH CUT HERSELF OFF FROM CIVILISATION 


THE MAN WHO 
SAVED THE LIONS 

HOW HE GAVE THEM 
STRENGTH 

What a Dose of Cod-Liver Oil 
Did for the Zoo 

SETTING THE CUBS ON THE 
ROAD TO HAPPINESS 

The lion has its home .in Africa, a 
continent with a climate peculiarly its 
own, and in every way different from 
the climate of the United Kingdom. 

Yet when we go to the Zoo, and see 
the lions in all their strength, it rarely 
strikes us to wonder how it is that, 
taken away from their natural home 
and deprived of their free, open life, 
they thrive from youth to good old age. 
Even more might we wonder how the 
cubs born in the Zoo, with ages of 
heredity behind them teaching them 
that their proper place was the tropical 
African forest and not a cage in London, 
could be reared from birth and helped 
on the way to life and strength. 

As a matter of fact, the authorities 
at the Zoo have not always found it 
possible to keep these lion cubs in good 
health. Nearly forty years ago a man 
who is now a world-famous surgeon 
used to attend at the Zoo every day to 
examine the poor animals who had died 
in captivity, and he noticed that with 
increasing regularity the bodies of little 
lion cubs were brought for examination. 

Little Lions Without Strength 

The little beasts were dying off one 
after another, suffering from rickets 
and cleft palate. These are diseases 
which affect children very frequently 
when they have not been treated with 
enough care at birth, or when their 
parents - have not been very strong. 
The old lions at the Zoo were feeling the 
effects of their long captivity, and their 
cubs were being born weak and ailing, 
and dying a few weeks after birth. 

The man who made these examina¬ 
tions was even then a brilliant medical 
man, and he knew what the treatment 
was for children afflicted with these 
forms of weakness. He knew that what 
was needed was strengthening medicine 
for the cubs, and so he went round to 
all the lion cages and gave the cubs 
doses of cod-liver oil and bone-dust. 

Cubs Grow Healthy Again 

They did not like it at all, any more 
than little children would have done ; 
but the medicine did its work. It 
strengthened the bones of the cubs 
while the bones were still soft and un¬ 
developed ; it hardened their muscles 
and tightened their sinews ; and even¬ 
tually the cubs grew up into strong 
lions, free from all trace of disease. 

In time they had cubs themselves, 
and the same treatment was used for 
these in their turn ; and so it has gone 
on. Whenever a new cub is born, it is 
given these nasty-tasting, but strength- 
giving, medicines ; and that is ivhy there 
are plenty of lions in the. Zoo today . 

The name of the medical man who 
saved the lions for the Zoo is Sir John 
Bland-Sutton, now one of the greatest 
surgeons in the world ; and he often 
recalls with pleasure the work he did, 
forty years ago, to help the lions on the 
road to health and happiness. 


FLEET BOUGHT THREE TIMES 

An expert has stated that during the 
war the British Government bought up 
the entire British marine service three 
times over without getting possession of 
a single ship. That is to say, it paid for 
transport three times the value of the 
whole marine Heet. 


WAR FORTUNES 

It has been, calculated that 340,000 
people made about ^2,850,000,000 out 
of the war, and that 80,000 people who 
had under ^5000 capital before the war 
have now over £ 5000. 


There has lately passed out of the 1 
world, into her immortality—having 
arrived at her last home in the first 
motor-car she ever saw—one of the 
bravest women South Africa has ever 
known. She was Christina Forsyth. 

When Christina Forsyth, lived, for 
thirty* years, the only white person 
among the Fingoes, the lowest tribe 
of Kaffirs in South Africa, it was not 
distance in miles from civilised'people 
that made her the loneliest woman in 
the world, but distance of feeling trom 
the savage people around her. 

The place—Xolobe—was within a 
day's walk of the mission station of 
Paterson in Cape Colony, but the walk 
was over a wild mountain trail into a 
deep-set rocky valley, as much hidden 
as if it had been 100 miles from help. 

The Fingoes were a degenerate tribe 
who had sought .this hidden and remote 
valley for safety during the wars when 
the fierce chief Chaka was making much 
of South Africa a desert by his wars, 
and there the Fingoes—a cowardly, 
drunken, and treacherous tribe, far 
below the ordinary Kaffir level of 
manliness—carried on their disgusting 
heathen rites. 

People Nobody Cared For 

Who would carry the civilising in¬ 
fluence of Christ to this wretched 
race in their mountain fastness ? In 
some parts of South Africa the native 
races were rapidly becoming Chris¬ 
tianised by the devoted work of mis¬ 
sionaries, many of whom, like Living¬ 
stone and Moffat, were,Scottish. 

But the Fingoes were, a tribe too 
worthless for anyone to care much 
about, a tribe that had gone down the 
hill of manliness and almost reached 
the bottom. . 

“ I will go to them ” said Christina 
Forsyth, and she went by herself, at 
her own expense, and lived with them 
alone for thirty years, never taking a 
holiday. This she did in the hope of 
changing their lives by her teaching 
and example. 

When she volunteered for this 
lonely task she was already known 
to all those of the tribe who had 
wandered at times into the mission 
station of Paterson; for some years 
before she had been a teacher there 
in the Kaffir school, and had already 
received a Kaffir name—Smoyana. 

The Friend She Lost 

The years before she went out. were 
tinged with sadness. As a girl in her 
Scottish home she had formed a strong 
attachment to a young friend who 
went out to an Indian bank. They 
were not formally engaged, but pro¬ 
mised each other to write regularly. 
Christina Moir wrote, but received no 
replies and no explanation, and so the 
acquaintance ceased. 

She then kept house for her brother, 
a minister; and after he married 
she offered herself as a missionary 
teacher. She was accepted, and at the 
age of 34 she reached Paterson, South 
Africa, and became ".Smoyana/* the 
Little Wind, to the Kaffirs. 

After three years' teaching in the 
Kaffir school at Paterson she returned 
to Scotland, and became engaged to a 
mining engineer, Mr. Forsyth. Then 


she found that her first lover, now 
home from India and unmarried, had 
been true to her and had written, but 
his letters had been kept from her by a 
jealous sister—a sad proof that there 
are wicked and cruel sisters outside the 
stories of Cinderella and Cordelia. 

The lover died unmarried, and. Miss 
Moir married Mr. Forsyth, who was 
drowned a year later while crossing a 
South African river. 

Then it was, at the age of 41, that 
Mrs. Forsyth, the widow, but still 
“ Smoyana" to the Kaffirs, volun¬ 
teered to go alone, as a missionary, at 
her own expense, to the degenerate 



A group of Fingo people for whom Christina 
Forsyth lived and died 


Fingoes of Xolobe, and so began her 
30 years of teaching, brightened by 
very rare visits from missionaries and 
government officials who called for a 
few hours to see the lonely toiler. 

Was It All Worth While ? 

Was it worth while to do this ? 
Human judgment cannot weigh the 
value of such work as hers. Facing 
fearlessly ferocious chiefs and cunning 
medicine-men of the tribe, while for 
years she lived in a Kaffir kraal, before 
building a little two-roomed house, she 
formed a school, taught hundreds of 
children to read, and led hundreds to 
become Christians, Though they were 
very unstable, and often went, back to 
the filthy Kaffir life, she never allowed 
herself to think a Fingo soul Was not 
worth saving. So, a centre of all good 
influences, she lived in that remote 
mountain gorge till, at the age of 71, 
her strength failed, and she was obliged 
to come home to Scotland in 1915. 

When she was brought out of her 
valley she found a motor-car waiting 
to carry her to the coast —a thing she 
had never seen before . Her work was 
finished, but, as one of her friends who 
knew her work said, she had “ de¬ 
served the D.S.O. of Heaven." 

For four years she lived, gentle and 
strong as ever in her goodness, in her 
native Scotland, and she died the 
other day in her 76th year, a heroine 
whose resolution no dangers or diffi¬ 
culties could daunt. 


SPIDER AND THE TELEPHONE 

Enormous spiders cause much havoc 
in Brazil and the Argentine by-spinning 
webs round the long-distance telephone 
lines, and a small army of mechanics, 
known as “ trouble men/' is continually 
employed removing the masses of web 
from the lines. 


THE THREE PACKETS 

OLD FOLK’S DAY IN 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

Quaint Scene on Maundy 
Thursday and What It Means 

MONEY TOO PRECIOUS TO SPEND 

Next Thursday is Maundy Thursday, 
and Westminster Abbey will witness an 
interesting ceremony which has been 
‘performed in London since the days 
of Charles II—the distribution of 
Maundy money to poor men and women. 

The word maundy means mandate, 
or command, and is a reference to the 
words of Jesus to His disciples after He 
had washed their feet on the day before 
tfic first Good Friday.: ” A new com¬ 
mandment I give unto you, that ye 
love one another/’ 

From very early times it has been 
the custom for popes and emperors and 
kings to wash the feet of a certain 
number of beggars on Maundy Thursday, 
and afterwards to give them alms, but 
the first part of the ceremony has been 
discontinued in England since the days 
of the runaway James II ; and, in place 
of clothing and food, specially coined 
money, known as Maundy money, is given. 

Money That is Bought and Sold 

Because of its rarity, this money never 
comes into general circulation, although, 
by Act of Parliament, it may do. so. 
Instead of being used as ordinary cur¬ 
rency, it is bought up by collectors at 
high prices. Americans, especially, arc 
keen on obtaining it. 

The distribution takes place in West¬ 
minster Abbey, and is a picturesque and 
somewhat imposing ceremony! The 
Yeomen of the Guard are on guard, and 
the Royal Almoner hands to each man 
and woman three packets. 

Packet One is a red leather purse 
containing about £4, f< for the redemp¬ 
tion of the king or queen’s gown worn 
on the day of distribution,” which used 
to be sold for charity, and also in place 
of an allowance of “ five loaves, four 
pounds of beef,' two salt cod fish, two 
salt salmon, eighteen herrings, and 
eighteen salt herrings.” 

• Silver Pennies 

Packet Two is a white leather purse 
containing five or six shillings, the 
amount varying according to the age 
of the reigning monarch. Tins is made 
up of id., 2d., 3d., and qd. pieces, all ol 
silver, the penny being very tiny. 

Packet Three is of paper, and contains 
about £2, 5s. od., representing a grant 
of clothing comprising “ three ells of 
fine linen, three yards of woollen cloth 
of a russet colour, one pair of shoes, and 
a pair of stockings.” 

The food itself was last given about 
seventy years ago, and it is said that 
the distribution of actual clothing had 
to be abandoned because the people 
would persist in trying on the garments 
they received in church. 

Curious Old Custom 

At the ceremony next Thursday a 
quaint procession will file into the 
Abbey. There will be officials with 
wands, the choir boys of the Chapels 
Royal in red coats covered with 
surplices, clergymen in black gowns, 
representing the recipients, the sergeant- 
major of the Yeomen of the Guard, and 
a guardsman carrying on his head a 
wooden dish containing the alms. 

The, special Maundy coins arc in the 
white purse, all the other grants being 
paid in ordinary money. An anthem is 
sung, and the Lord Almoner, who is a 
bishop, passes down the line of old people 
and gives to each the three packets. 

The whole thing is an interesting and 
harmless survival of the more picturesque 
side of what are often called bv people 
” the good old days.” 
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THE WEEK IN NATURE 

Nesting Season Begins 

YOUNG BIRDS ARRIVE 

Nature moves to order like a clock. 
The year with its seasons, the stars in their 
courses, move on their changeless way; sun¬ 
rise and sunset, moonrise and moonset, wind 
and rain, and high tide at London Bridge, ever 
they come and go, while nations rise and fall 

Hence,[rude Winter, crabb’d old fellow, 
Never merry, never mellow! 
Well-a-day ! in rain and snow 
What will keep one’s heart aglow ? 
Groups of kinsmen, old and young, 
Oldest they old friends among; 
Groups of friends, so old and true 
That they seem our kinsmen, too ; 
These all merry all together 
Charm away chill Winter weather. 

NATURE CALENDAR NEXT WEEK 

March 28 . Domestic goose hatches its eggs 
Oil beetle makes its appearance 
29 . Tawny owl begins to lay ' 

80 . Pipistrelle bat is seen flying about 
31 . Banded snail crawls out in the open 
Domestic duck hatches its young 
April 1. Peacock butterfly is on the wing 

2. Moorhen lays its eggs 

3 . Last of the fieldfares fly away 



The moon in the middle of next week 

Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 


Sunrise 
Sunset 
Moonrise 
Moonset 
High Tide.. 


Sunday 
647 a.m. 
7-24 p.m. 
1249 p.m. 
4,3 a.m. 
9-9 p m. 


Wednesday Friday 


6.40 a. m. 
7.29 p.m. 
4.31 p.m. 
5.25 a.m. 
12.52 p.m. 


Black figures indicate next day, 

LAST MONTH’S WEATHER 


6.36 a.m* 
7-33 p-m. 
6.3 4 p.m. 
6.11 a.m. 
2.32 p.m. 


'LONDON 

[ RAINFALL 

Hours of sun 

« 327 

London .. ins. *58 

Hours of rain 

.. 22-5 | 

Torquay .. ins. *64 

Wet days 

.. 11 s 

Cardiff .. ins. 1*62 

Dry days 

.. is i 

Edinburgh ins. 240 

Wannest day 

.. 17th i 

Fort William ins. 19* 11 

Coldest day 

... 5 th ; 

Dublin .. ins. 1*85 

C.N. WEATHER MAPS OF THE U.K. 


The Rain of March 




m i I Z j 
. #cL. 

vv? 3" 

j J&.4 • _ 


This map shows the' average rainfall in 
inches during March in the United Kingdom 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Sow turnip seed of any early variety. 
Celery seed should be sown under a frame 
or hand-light. Make fresh plantations of 
rhubarb by dividing the forced roots. 

Sow successions of cos and cabbage 
lettuce and radishes. If the main crop 
of onions has not been sown, the sooner it 
is done the better. Plant out sweet peas 
snd other annuals which have been raised 
in pots, and protect with evergreen boughs. 


EIGHTPENNY 

SHILLINGS 

New Coins for Old 

HOW THE SILVER MONEY 
DIFFICULTY IS TO BE MET 

When is a shilling worth a shilling ? 
Never, apparently, in these days. 

For some long time past the value 
of silver has been going up, until to¬ 
day it is worth about 7s. 4d. an ounce 
instead of, as before the war, 2s. id. 
As one ounce coins into only 55. 6d. 
worth of money, a shilling is now worth 
is. 4d., and so the Royal Mint loses at 
least 4d. on every shilling it coins. 

Not only so, Hut when a silver coin 
is worth more as metal than the sum it 
represents as a coin, there is a great tern p- 
tation to some people to melt it down 
and sell it as metal at a profit, which is 
a criminal offence. 

To get over the double difficulty, 
therefore, the Government is to mint 
silver coins which shall have less silver 
in them than those now in use. The 
present silver coinage is composed of 
37-fortieths fine silver and 3-fortieths 
alloy ; but the new coins will be only 
half silver, and, therefore, instead of 
being worth is. 4d. as metal, the new 
shilling will be worth only Sd., and it 
will pay no one to hoard or melt it. 

What a Penny Contains 

With the enormous rise in the price 
of silver, however, this new shilling will 
really be worth more than the old shil¬ 
ling was before the war came to upset 
all the world’s standards. 

Any change in the composition of the 
sovereign would be a serious matter 
and would injure British credit abroad, 
for, the sovereign is supposed to be 
actually worth a sovereign either as a 
coin or as metal. But our silver coinage 
is only a token coinage, which means 
that, independent of its value as metal, 
it merely represents certain sums such 
as sixpence, a shilling, half-a-crown, 
and so on. 

Gold coins must by law contain eleven- 
twelfths of fine gold. Our copper coins, 
which are really bronze, have 95-hun¬ 
dredths copper, 4-hundredths tin, and 
i-hundredth zinc. 

Since August, 1914, silver coins to the 
face value of nearly forty million pounds 
have been coined as follows : 

Threepenny bits . /i, 126,060 

Sixpences . . . £2,841,325 

Shillings . . * £8,156,668 

Florins . . , £10,114,605 

Half-crowns . . £16,187,722 

No four-shilling pieces have been made 
for the last thirty years; and no five- 
shilling pieces since 1902. 
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ICI ON PARLE FRAN£AIS 

BE YE PERFECT 

We propose, week by week, to give a few 
verses from the Bible in French, for which all 
readers can find the translation. The following 
are from the Sermon on the Mount. 

46. Si vous aimez ceux qui vous 
aiment, quelle recomxiense meritez vous ? 
Les publicains aussi n’agissent-ils pas 
de meme ? 

47. Et si vous saluez seulement vos 
freres, que faites-vous d’extraordinaire ? 
Les paiens aussi n’agissent-ils pas de 
meme ? 

48. Soyez done parfaits, comme votre 
Pere celeste est parfait. 

From the Fifth Chapter of Matthew 

MILLIONS OF MONEY 

All cheques made out on different 
banks are settled up at the Bankers’ 
Clearing House in London, and during 
1919 the total amount of the cheques 
was over 28,000 million pounds, the 
largest sum ever dealt with. 

PREPARING FOR INFLUENZA 

Ecuador, which imported her first 
eucalyptus tree from Australia a few 
years ago, is now making the cultivation 
of the tree one of her chief industries. 


INVENTIONS & IDEAS 
Tilings Just Patented 

Dy Our Patent Office Expert 

These inventions have been only just patented, 
and the Editor has no further information. 

A NEW HAT STAND 
This can be carried about, and is 
made to clamp on to the 
bade of a seat at a church, 
t theatre, cr other place of 
i assembly. The arms un* 

1 screw, and the. whole appar¬ 
atus can be carried in the pocket. 

A MATTRESS IN SECTIONS 
This mattress is made up of sections 
like separate cushions, 
which are fitted into a 
wooden frame side by 
side, as shown in the 
picture. Any section can be replaced. 

A JIG-SAW WHEELBARROW 
This wheel-barrow, which can be made 
» of either metal or 
j wood, takes to 
! pieces and can be 
I put together 
1 again. Its great 
■ advantage is that 
j when not wanted 
it can be packed away in small space. 

A SPRING FERRULE 
This spring ferrule for an umbrella or 
walking-stick prevents the 
jar which is occasioned when 
the stick is struck sharply 
upon the hard pavement. 
The jar is liable to dislocate 
rib-jdints of an umbrella. 

SELF-CLOSING BAG 

The bag has a V or U shaped spring 
inside, the arms of which 
press out at the top and 
close the bag. To open, 
it is only necessary to press 
the arms together. Of 
course, this arrangement is' 
intended only for quite 

A SAFETY NAIL 

It has, near the point, two projections, 
arid when driven home the nail is 
given a half turn with a screw- 
4 driver, by means of a groove in 
the head. It is thus kept in 
position, and cannot be removed 
without being turned back. It 
thus has all the advantages of a screw. 

PORTABLE SIGNALLING MAST 

The mast, which is of aluminium and 
is made to 
extend like 
a telescope, j B * 
is carried on L 
a motor-car 
from which it can 
be raised and kept 
in position by guy 
wires insulated near 
the ground. There 
is a lead wire from 
the top to an instrument in the car. 

A PAPER-WEIGHT AND BLOTTER 
This consists of a plate-glass slab 

e filled with plaster of Paris, 
and has blotting paper on the 
underside whicli can easily -be 
4-—' removed and replaced as re¬ 
quired. The appliance thus serves the 
double purpose of weight and blotter. 
NEW KIND OF TUBE 
By making corrugations in metal 
tubes, as shown in the 
picture, they are greatly 
strengthened, there being 
room for giving whenever _ 
pressure is applied, as in the case of 
water freezing during a hard frost. 

A TROUSERS-STRETCHER 
This stretcher is attached to the back 
of a chair, and’ the garments 
are then stretched in practically 
the same way as by an ordinary 
trousers - stretcher by 
means of screws and nuts. 
The advantage of the 
chair-stretcher is that it 
takes up practically no 
room, and when the chair 
is turned round, back 
to the wall, the stretcher is out of sight. 


a 




IS SOMETHING 
PULLING NEPTUNE? 

Possibility of a Great 
Discovery 

MYSTERIOUS HAPPENINGS IN 
THE DEPTHS OF SPACE 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

A discovery of very great interest 
has recently been made by Professor 
W. H. Pickering. He has found that 
Neptune is perturbed in his orbit, and 
is travelling slower than he should do, 
as if he were being retarded by the 
attraction of some unknown world far 
beyond him. 

It will be remembered that, in dealing 
with Neptune the other day, we made 
here a brief reference to the way in 
which Uranus was affected in his orbit 
by an unknown world and Neptune 
was discovered. It seems as if history 
might now repeat itself. 

The possibility - of planets beyond 
Neptune has long been suspected, but, 
although two astronomers last century 
tried to repeat the magnificent achieve¬ 
ment of John Couch Adams, the 
Cornishman, and Joseph Le Verrier, 
the Frenchman, no planet could be 
found anywhere near. 

4000 Million Miles from the Sun 

Hitherto the reasons for suspecting 
that there are worlds beyond Neptune 
have been based upon those fleeting 
travellers, the periodic comets, for in 
their long oval orbit the Sun is always 
just inside one,end and the orbit of'a 
planet in, or near, the other end. About 
30 of these comets are known to travel 
thus between Jupiter and the Sun, two 
between Saturn and the Sun, three 
from Uranus to the Sun, and six from 
Neptune to the Sun—amongst these 
six being Halley’s Comet. These six 
take between 70 and 76 years to return. 


NEPTUNE 


Neptune's 


t 

EARTH 


» — ~ - -238.840 Mi/es ~ 


Barth's Moon 
2 f 62 Miles 



Neptune, the Earth, and their Moons 

There are two comets, however, that 
travel out to a remote distance far be¬ 
yond Neptune. One that appeared in 
1862 led the French astronomer Flam- 
on arion to calculate that there was a 
great planet at the farther end of the 
comet’s orbit, abput 4000 million miles 
from the Sun—that is, about one-third 
farther than Neptune; while the Great 
Comet of 1882, taking between Coo and 
800 years to return to the Sun, indicated 
the possibility of an unknown planet at 
a distance of about 6000 million miles. 

Now this happens to be about the 
distance that Professor Pickering cal¬ 
culates the world disturbing Neptune to 
be. He has. estimated its exact position 
for next winter, the best time to search 
for it, and' he considers it is probably 
about the same size as the Earth— 
consequently very small and faint— 
about the 15th magnitude, and therefore 
only visible in powerful telescopes. 

Nearest and Farthest Worlds 

Neptune is being closely watched, 
and photographs are being taken to 
enable still more accurate measurements 
to be made of his vagaries, in the hope 
of bringing astronomers nearer to the 
anticipated discovery. At present the 
farthest distance attained by any world 
of our Solar System is by Neptune’s 
lonely moon, whicli at times is about 
200,000 miles beyond Neptune. Both 
in size and distance this satellite is 
very like our moon, as shown in our 
diagram ; but, though he travels about 
the same distance in his orbit, he is much 
quicker, taking only 5 days 21. hours. 

It is interesting to note that just now 
the nearest and the farthest worlds to us 
in the Solar System are moons. G. F. M 
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THE UNKNOWN TRAIL 

t 

A Tale of Terror and Adventure in the Told by 

@ Edward 

Sunless Depths of the Amazon Forest Wright 


What Has Happened Before 

Ted Lanaway, a Sea Scout, is one 
of a British exploration party on a 
river in the Amazon Forest His 
father. Colonel Lanaway, is in charge, 
and with them are three naval officers, 
some Tupi Indians, and Manco, who 
is hated by the Tup is. 

Ted becomes friendly with an Inca 
ruler, Joy Star, the girl Queen of the 
Amazons. Ollantay, one of her com¬ 
manders, is cast into prison for 
wounding Colonel Lanawa>v 
. While Ted and Joy, with three 
British officers, are returning by 
river from the Pool of Death, whither 
they had gone to fetch the explorer's 
flying-boat, they are met by Manco, 
who turns out to be Joy's uncle. 
He tells them that Ollantay has 
escaped, and with many rebels is de¬ 
termined to capture the Queen. 

Manco and Ted, with some loyal 
troops, recapture- the palace, but 
Ollantay escapes. The colonel, who 
had been left at the palace, is missing, 
and Joy also disappears. 

Ted, disguised as.a Red Indian, 
finds his father in a Quichuan village. 
While talking to the colonel through 
his . prison bars Ted himself is cap¬ 
tured. 

CHAPTER 13 

Ollantay Triumphant 

’The Red Indian heaved Ted on 
* his shoulder, and carried him 
towards a camp fire. There he let 
the boy down in the midst of a ring 
of stolid troops, who had finished 
eating, and were chewing leaves, or 
smoking. - 

Two of them seemed to be 
recently wounded, as they each had 
leaves bound on one of their arms. 

It, was , v the wounded men who 
first recognised Ted. They stared 
at his blue eyes, and slowly looked 
him up and down. 

** It is the young stranger lord,” 
said one of them. " Ollantay will 
be glad to see him. Take him up, 
Chascui. We will come with you. 
Rich will be the reward for all 
. three of us.” 

Very careful they were that Ted 
should not escape. They tied both 
his legs and his arms, and'carried 
him across the village into the 
presence of Ollantay. 

The rebel commander was still 
arrayed in the golden dress of an 
Inca emperor, and was feasting in 
rough fashion with his captains, 
and discussing whether to make an 
attack on the city or withdraw to 
the mountains. ....... 

When Ted was carried in and 
forced to kneel before him, the big 
brutal bully screamed with delight, 
and crashed liis hand down on the 
table in a way that made every¬ 
body else keep silence. 

" Who found him ? ” he asked, 
when he recovered himself. 

The three soldiers came forward 
and humbly prostrated themselves. 

“ Each of you shall be captain.of 
a thousand in the great kingdom,” 
said the commander. “ Leave your 
names and go.” 

“ What brought you here ? " he 
demanded with savage fury of Ted. 

“ I came in search of my wounded 
father,” replied the lad. 

Ollantay eyed him viciously, as 
a man in the grey robes of a coun¬ 
cillor leaned over and whispered to 
the rebel. 

Speak up, my lord 1 There is no 
need for whispering here,” said 
Ollantay. “ I have all of them now 
in my power except Manco. And 
what can Manco do ? He is more 
in danger of attack from me than I 
am from him. Why should I keep 
the' strange man and boy as host¬ 
ages ? I am not afraid of Manco.” 

” But the mountain forces. O 
Inca Ollantay ? ” said his chief 
councillor. “ Can Manco sway them 
to his side before you reach them ? ” 

A grim sneer came on the face of 
the commander rebel. 


“ Who holds the queen, holds the 
power,” he said. “ Take this boy, 
and keep him from escaping. If he 
lives, he lives.. If he dies, he dies. 
I can treat with Manco through the 
Queen.” 

He kicked Ted aside as though 
clearing away a log.' Rough hands 
seized the boy, and swung him out¬ 
side the hall. Back to the village he 
was dragged, and tumbled into an 
underground cellar. More by chance 
than by. kindness, the gaoler 
dropped him feet downward. 

“ Untie me ! ” commanded Ted, 
as the man swung a torch round the 
windowless walls, frightening a huge 
spider that, hid in the floor among 
rotting twigs and mandioc grains'. 
" Untie me. I am a sacred 
hostage ! ” 

Through the open door above a 
crowd of Indians were struggling to 
peer at ; the stranger captive. 
Hearing the Redskins talking of the 
Queen and Manco and Ollantay, he 
took a bolder tone. 

** Manco is my friend ! ” he cried. 
“ Ollanthy is treating with him for 
peace. There were no orders that I 
was ■ to be kept bound. Unloosen 
me, or the Inca Manco will smite 
you all to the bones with deadly 
fevers ! 7 . J - •. - 

That last stroke was a shrewd 
one. ' Manco was feared by the 
common people'as a wizard. It was 
his hold on the superstitious Red 
Indians that made Ollantay anxious 
to treat with him for peace. 

' Ted could feel the gaoler tremblin g 
while unloosening his arms and legs. 
Making the most of his advantage, 
the English lad fiercely asked for 
food, instead of vainly "begging for 
it. Some of the men at the door 
brought a bowl of mandioc/and the 
gaoler left his torch in a ring on the 
wall, and humbly went out. 

CHAPTER 14 

Death Eating Death 

T ed ate, but he cbuld not sleep. 

He did not like to put out the 
torch.for fear that the monstrous 
spider should descend in the dark¬ 
ness upon him. Jt was a horrible 
grey thing, a foot or more wide, 
clinging to one* of the high corners. 
Never had Ted seen in the forest 
anything so grisly. To save his 
torch from burning away he made 
a small fire of the drier twigs, and 
then extinguished the light. 

He tried to tempt the spider to 
attack him, as he gripped the extin¬ 
guished torch, by dropping his head 
and.jmaking a snoring noise. At 
intervals he peeped at the insect, 
but continued to snore. The spider 
never moved, and Ted heard a light 
rustle near the door. He turned his 
head while still pretending to be 
asleep. What he saw told him that 
he was doomed. 

Through a chink in the door there 
rustled two small snakes, bright red 
in colour with black and white bands. 

They were not creeping in from 
the open, air in a natural way, for 
Ted could discern pronged sticks 
pushing them forward. 

It was clear that Ollantay intended 
him to die in such a manner that his 
death would seem to have happened 
by accident if Manco should make 
inquiries.’ 

“ They are killing Dad in the 
same dirty way,” thought Ted 
hopelessly. 

Either the coral snakes had been 
ill-used or they were of a new variety, 
active in attack against human 
beings, for they hissed at the boy 
and-moved towards him. 

Ted could have smashed one of 
them with the unlighted torch, but 
he guessed that keen ears were 
listening outside, and that he would 
only postpone his death by a noisy 
struggle. The monstrous spider came 
down the wall towards him, so 
quickly that it looked like a streak of 
grey. Before Ted recognised that 
the thing he hated most was his 
friend, the great, straggling insect 


jumped upon one of the coral snakes 
and bit it. Furiously the other 
snake hissed and coiled to strike, 
but the serpent-eating spider fell 
upon it also, and bit its head. 

It was not the bite that killed, so 
Ted thought. The spider seemed to 
have poison fangs as well as the 
snakes. After some violent tvvitch- 
ings the little assassins which 
Ollantay had sent stiffened in 
death, and the spider hauled each 
of them into a corner and began 
sucking them. 

Ted could have shouted with joy. 
He tried to think how he could pre¬ 
vent another attack on his life. 

He did not know liow a man felt 
when a coral snake bit him, but he 
did his best to make out that he 
was dying. He groaned, rose up, 
and staggered about .the cellar, 
carefully putting the fire out before 
he did so. Then he dropped down 
and kicked among the twigs, and 
moaned, and settled down on one 
side. To breathe as noiselessly as 
possible he kept his mouth open. 

CHAPTER 15 
A Night of Horror 

T ed would have done better to 
have kept his mouth shut, 
for he fell asleep and snored in 


his" breath coming in furious gasps, 
“ you shall see whether 1 am not 
stronger than Manco. My army 
must trust in me alone. I did not 
lose the battle for the city. I won 
the Queen, and the Daughter of the 
Sun is eager to become my wife.” 

As he roared out his message to 
the discontented troops, the power 
of his ferocious soul subdued them. 
They put out their torches, and fell 
prostrate before him. 

Like a living, barbaric idol, the 
chief moved between his followers. 
It was the proudest minute of his 
life, and all else was forgotten in 
the enjoyment of it. As he passed 
the troops rose up and followed him 
to the hall, chanting the ancient 
Inca -war songs. Strong drink was 
given to them as they danced round 
a kifid of .holy fire that the chief 
came out and lighted. 

Meanwhile, Ted awoke in the 
dead gloom of the cellar. Perhaps 
it was the slamming of the door that, 
aroused him, or the agony of the 
poison working in his blood. 

He had been dreaming that the 
spider had bitten him. He fancied it 
was on his face, stopping him from 
breathing. Out of the nightmare 
he awoke into the horror of death. 
7 Let go,” he tried to say. 



Ollantay seized the torch furiously and let the light fall on the sleeping boy 


thorough earnest. The cellar door 
was gently opened, and savage faces 
looked in, the leading man holding a 
torch, with his hand before it, so 
that the light did not fall on the 
boy's face. 

Suddenly all the soldiers drew 
away, softly whispering, and 
only the torch-bearer remained with 
his hand still veiling the. light. He 
motioned to somebody, and Ollan¬ 
tay, with all his stolen gold glitter¬ 
ing on him, strode forward. 

He did not care whether he woke 
the boy or not. Furiously he seized 
the torch, and lot the light fall on 
the sleeping boy. 

“ What nonsense is this ! ” he 
said between his bared teeth. “ I 
said the boy was to be killed, and 
some coward comes to me .with a 
tale of Manco’s magic. I will force 
Manco to make peace, I tell you. 
As for this young Christian, lie can 
die without showing a spear wound. 
I have a snake that will attack him.” 

From a retainer the brute, who 
was more afraid of Manco than he 
dared confess, took a small blow¬ 
pipe and a dart such as the Tupis 
use. He shot the dart into Ted’s 
exposed leg, slammed the door to,, 
and faced his men. 

“ Now,” he said, his eyes blazing 
in the light of the torch he held, and 


Something seemed to be pressing 
his throat and choking him. He 
shrieked with all his strength, but 
only a -strangled cry came from his 
lips. Woorali poison acts by para¬ 
lysing the muscles of respiration, 
and Ted fell helpless just as he found 
the steps to the door. 

Above him the door opened, and, 
while his eyes still had the power 
to blink in the torch-light, a slight 
boyish figure in a dress of coarse 
cotton sprang down the steps. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


NOTES AND QUERIES 

What is an MS.? MS. is 

an abbreviated form of the word 
manuscript, which is matter 
written by hand as distinct from 
printed matter. 

What is the Royal Humane 
Society ? The Royal Humane 
Society was founded to teach the 
correct method of reviving the 
apparently drowned, and it now 
grants medals for brave' attempts 
at life-savirig. 

What is Baksheesh ? Bak¬ 
sheesh is a word of Persian 
origin used in the East for a 
gratuity, or tip. 


Five-Minute Story 

LITTLE BIMBO 

/V long line of caravans 
^ entered the village, toiling 
slowly and painfully along the 
white, dusty road, and drew up 
before the village green. 

It was dark, and the village 
had settled itself to sleep before 
the wanderers arrived, .but 
during the dark hours a great 
tent grew into being, while a 
huge sign, painted in bright col¬ 
ours, announced that “The 
Greatest Circus on Earth had 
arrived. 

It was Saturday, and the 
village children crowded the 
entrance to the circus, all agog 
with excitement. Twopence was 
the price of admission, and but 
one child, little Jim Farley, 
stood on the outskirts of the 
crowd without the means to 
see the wonders inside. 

Jim's mother was a widow, 
and very poor, and although Jim 
was only a very small boy, lie 
would not give her pain by ask¬ 
ing lier for money to see the show. 

He left the laughing, pushing 
crowd, and made his way dis¬ 
consolately to the back of the 
great tent. 

He was standing, his car 
pressed to the canvas, listening 
for the roar that would greet 
Bimbo, the Great Little Clown, 
when the door of a small caravan 
opened, and a man came hur¬ 
riedly down the steps. . 

Jim was. about to run away 
when the man called to him. 

“I wasn't doing any harm, 
sir,” began Jim, when the man 
interrupted him. 

- “Is there a doctor near here ?” 
lie asked, in an agitated voice. 

" Yes,” said Jim. “ I’ll go and 
fetch him for you, if you like.” 

“ Thanks, boy, thanks ! Arid 
hurry. My little daughter was 
taken ill . this morning, and I 
can’t go into the circus to do 
my act until I find out whether 
she is in any danger.” 

Jim hurried off, forgetting all 
about the circus in his anxiety to 
help the distressed man. 

Fortunately, old Dr. Smith 
was at home, and hurried back 
with Jim, who as he passed the 
entrance to the circus saw the 
children still crowding in. 

“ Wait here, my boy,” said the 
man, as, accompanied by the 
doctor, he entered the caravan. 

" I want to'see you presently.” 

It was only a minute or two 
before he again came down the 
steps to where Jim stood. 

" She is in no danger,” he said, . 
and pressed sixpence into Jim’s 
hand. 

Jim flew to the entrance of 
the circus. 

” Has Bimbo come on yet ? ” 
lie gasped. 

“ Not yet,” said the woman 
who took the money. ” The 
show hasn’t started.”. 

Five minutes afterwards a 
mighty cheer broke out as the 
Great Little Bimbo entered the 
ring, cutting all sorts of. wonder¬ 
ful capers. 

And Jim cheered loudest ol 
all, for the Great Little Bimbo 
was the man he had seen looking 
so sad only a few minutes before! 
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God’s in His Heaven , Jill’s Right with the World ® 


Jacko at the Boat Race 

F ather Jacko was helping* Mother with the spring cleaning. 

I wish, my. dear,” said she, “you would take the 
pictures down and clean them/' 

“ All right,” said Father jicko, “ but I can’t find the steps.” 
“ I lent them to a neighbour. Run, Jacko,” said his Mother, 
“ and fetch them.” 

The house Jacko was off to was by the river, and as he came 



“ Go it, Oxford ! ” shouted Jacko, beating a tattoo on the tray 


out of it, five minutes later, with the steps on his shoulder, 
he noticed a great crowd standing on the banks. 

For a moment he was puzzled, and then he remembered. 
Of course, it was Boat Race Day! 

“Fancy forgetting that!” he exclaimed. Down.went the 
steps with a clatter, and a\vay he ran. 

There was a crowd! . The river bank was packed. 

“ I can’t see a thing ! grumbled Jacko. “ What I want 
is a pair of stilts—or the steps,” he added slowly, with a grin. 

The steps would be the‘ very thing ! 

He dashed back to where he had left them, and was picking 
them up when- the neighbour came along with a tea-tray in 
her hands. 

“♦Here, Jacko!” she ; cried. “Take this to your Mother, 
there’s a good lad.” 

“ Righto! ” said Jacko, and, with the steps under one arm and 
the tray under the other, fie hurried down to the river again. 

He got as near as lie could, set up the steps, banged the tray 
on the top of them, and. sat on it. 

“ Go it, Oxford ! Oxford for-ever ! ” he shouted, waving 
his handkerchief and beating a. tattoo on the tray With his feet. 

The tray made a very comfortable little platform, and Jacko 
was thinking what a genius he was to have thought of it, when 
the Oxford boat suddenly-put on a spurt,’ and shot ahead. 

“ Hurrah ! ’’ yelled Jacko. “ Oxford’s the winner ! ” And 
forgetting where he was, he jumped up. The tray jumped, 
too, tipped up, and sent Jacko flying, FJe landed heavily on 
the top of five bowler hats, and squashed them flat. 

The unfortunate owners shook him off angrily—and down 
he bumped on their toes ! - 

That didn’t seem to please them any better, for they boxed 
his ears and told him what they thought of him, and before he 
could escape the race was over. 

He dared not stop to pick up the steps, but he sneaked 
back for them after the crowd had gone, and ran home. 

“ Who won the Boat Race ? ” called out Brother Adolphus. 

Jacko had not the faintest idea. 


There was a Young Lady of Wales 
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G*S A . 



Dr MERRYMAN 

,£ J HAT Editor is terribly slow at 
reading manuscript.” 

“ Do you" think so ? Why, I 
know the time when he went 
through six stories in less than a 
minute.” 

“ Gracious ! when was that ? ” 

“ When the lift broke.” 

B ' B B 


The Zoo that Never Was 



This boozle-bird is staring at 
A ship a mile from shore. 

“ Well, well! ” it cries, and “ Fancy 
that l ” 

‘• (It’s ne’er seen one before.) 

B B H 

What Word is This ? 

What word is that, which, being 
made shorter, becomes longer, 
and, when longer, is shorter than it 

was before ? Answer next week 

B B B 

(Jan February March ? 

• No ! But April May in June. 

B . B 0 

That That 

J’ll prove by the . word that I’ve 
made.my theme 

That that may be doubled with¬ 
out blame; 

And that that that, thus trebled, I 
may use, 

And that, that that that critics may 
abuse 

May be correct. Further—the dons 
to bother—- 

Five thats may closely follow one 
another! 

For be it known, that we may safely 
■ write, 

Or say, that that that that that man 
writ was.right;— 

Nay, e’en that that that that that 
that followed 

Through six repeats, the grammar’s 
rule has hallowed; 

And that that that (that that that 
that began) 

Repeated seven times is right 1 — 
Deny’t who can. 

0 B B 

A Master of Languages 
A countryman being asked if he 
knew French replied: “No, 
but I have a cousin who plays the 
German flute.” 

B B B 

What are These Things? 



We are all familiar with these parts of 
things. Do you know what they are ? 

Solutions next week 

0 0 B 

did the chicken-run ? 
Because it saw the garden-walk. 

0 B 0 

Do You Live in Accrington ? 

The name is spelt in various ways 
in old documents, one spelling 
being Alain tun. The meaning of 
the word is u the town or village 
of Ealhere,” probably some early 
chief who settled here. Another 
spelling of Ealhere is Alcher. 


Beware the Dog 

He placed a sign: “ Beware the 
dog! ” 

And, when the work was done. 
Quoth he: “ Now all who run may 
read,. 

And all who read may run.” 

S B Q I 

A Poser for the Tax-Collector 

Here is a return made by a man 
many years ago to the Income Tax 
Commissioners. 

J A. B., do declare - 
9 I have but little money to spare. 

I have 

l Little House 2 

1 Little Maid ~ 

2 Little Boys 
2 Little Trade 
2 Little Land 

2 Little Money at command— 
Rather 2 little is my little all 
To supply with comfort my little 
squall, 

And 2 little to pay taxes at all. i 

By this you see 
1 have children 3 
Dependent on me, 

A. B. 

0 0 0 
A Question of Pronunciation 

Tom Hood was once at a dinner 
party where there was a pomp- 4 
ous gentleman named Beach. Hood ~ 
addressed him several times as Mr. 
Beach, but at last the man said : 

. ** Please don’t call me Beach. I 
pronounce my name Be-ak.” 

A little later on Hood said in a 
voice that could be heard by every¬ 
one in the room: 

“ Oh, Mr. Be-ak, would you be -~ 
so good as to re-ak me a pe-ak.” 

-B -10 0 


A Little French Made Easy 



Le nid Le pied Une ardhise - 



La hache Le rhinoceros La grille 


11 y a trois oeufs dans ce nid 7 

Pierre marche nu-pieds sur le sable - 
Marie a ecrit sur I’ardoise 

On abat les arbres avec une hache 
On trouve le rhinoceros en Asie 
A I’entree du pare il y a une grille. 

B 0 0 

“ Why do you wander aimlessly 

from place to place ? ” asked £ 
the old lady of the tramp. 

“ Because I don’t know any other 
way to wander,” said the unimagin¬ 
ative roamer. 

0 3 0 

Is Your Name Plant? 

All the people named Plant did 
not get their name in the same g 
way. ~ 

In some cases it is from the old 
French plante,' meaning an en¬ 
closure or plantation, and was given 
to some ancestor who lived in or 
near a plantation. 

In other cases the name is the 
medieval English word plant, which 
means a sprig or cudgel. Later it iL 
was applied to any young off¬ 
spring, and was eventually used to 
describe a boy or youth. In this 
way it came to be a surname. 

0.0 0 
A Cup of Coffee 

4 Rich but ignorant man had to 
write down the word coffee, and p 
he spelt it with six fetters but with- “ 
out using a single one of the correct 
letters. How did he write it ? 

Answer next iveek 
0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
What Is It? COMIC 
Is Yout Name Here ? 

The Names were Jack and Katie is 


There was a young lady of Wales 
Who wore her back hair in two 
tails; 

And a hat on her head 
That was striped black and red, 
And studded with tenpenny nails. 


There was an old person of Ware 
Who rode on the back of a 
bear; 

When they said, “ Does it trot ? ” 
He said, “ Certainly not ; 

It’s a Moppsikon Floppsikon bear.” 


Who Was He ? 


The Silent Lad 


A year after the death of 
Galileo a little boy was 
born in a Lincolnshire manor 
house who was so small that it 
was said he could be put into a 
quart mug. His ' father died 
before his birth; and his,mother 
sent him to school at Grantham. 

One day a boy older than 
himself kicked him, and as the 
bully was above him in the form 
the little fellow determined to 
work hard and beat him at 
lessons. This he very soon did, 
and became head of the school. 


He used to make kites, and 
to frighten the old ladies he 
tied paper lanterns with lighted 
candles to the tails, and flew 
them at night. 

When he was nearly 15 his 
mother took liini from school to 
look after her farm, but he was 
fonder of reading books than 
feeding pigs, and slie therefore 
sent him • back, to school for a 
time, and then to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where his name is 
honoured as the greatest genius 
the university ever had. 

He left Cambridge, and while 
sitting in a garden saw an inci¬ 
dent which set him thinking, 
and led him to formulate a great 
natural law which for ever made 
his name famous. Later here- 
turned to the university, and was 
made Professor of Mathematics. 


* He bought a prism, and by its 
aid made many wonderful dis¬ 
coveries about light, and no 
other scientist of any land has 
ever added so much to human 
knowledge. A great historian said 
that in him this island produced 
the greatest genius that ever arose 
for the instruction of mankind. 

A few years later he came to 
London and was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and knighted; and he also sat 
in Parliament for his university. 

An amusing story is told of 
his life in London. An old 
lady who lived next door to him 
was sure he was a lunatic. 
When asked why, she replied : 
“ Because he occupies himself 
for hours blowing soap-bubbles 
through a common clay pipe.” 
The scientist was really studying 
the refraction of light. 

With all his genius and 
wisdom he was the most moclest 
of men. “ I seem to have been 
only like a boy playing on the 
sea shore,” he said once, " di¬ 
verting myself in now and 
then finding a smoother pebble 
or a prettier 
shell than ordi¬ 
nary ; while the 
great ocean of 
truth lay un¬ 
discovered.” 

He died on 
March 20th, 

1727, and was 
buried with 
pomp in Westminster Abbey. 
Here is his portrait. Who was he ? 



Last Week’s Name—Sit Walter Scott 
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